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TWO NEW BOO 


KS IN SCIENCE. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


A New Astronomy for Beginners 


By DAVID P. TODD, M.A., Pu. D., 


Professor of Astronomy and Director of the Observatory, Amherst College. 


480 Pages, With Colored Plates and Copious Illustrations. Price, $1.30. 


THE AMERICAN Book COMPANY takes pleasure in announcing the publication of this new | 


work on Astronomy, which will meet the present requirements cf schools for a practical and 
scientific text-book in that important and most interesting study. Following are some of its 
principal features: 


Extensive use of laboratory methods, applying apparatus commonly foundin every house. 
Embodiment of the latest results of astronomical research, such as variation of latitude, 
presence of oxygen in the sun, photography of comets, etc. A new and full treatment of 
the planets, the law of universal gravitation, comets and meteors, and the astronomy of navi- 
gation. Three hundred illustrations, specially prepared for this work, and executed by means 
of the best modern engraving processes, 


‘A Laboratory Manual 
in Practical Botany. 


| 
| 
} 
By CHARLES H. CLARK, A: M., D.Sc., 
Principal of Windsor Hall, Waban, Mass. 

| To be issued early In January, 1808. 


This new manual constitutes a thorough, modern, workable text-book of Botany for 
high schools and academies or for an elementary college course. It will stimulate a love 
for scientific study, and give thorough mastery of the main principles of Botany. 

Latest and best methods of study. Practical mastery of laboratory processes and of 
the Compound Microscope. .Central object, THE STUDY OF THE LIFE HISTORIES OF 
PLANTS --- not a mere effort to find the names of flowers. The development of plant 
life followed in the order in which Nature has worked, from the lowest organisms to the 


higher forms. 


Correspondence with regard to the examination and introduction of Topp’s NEWASTRONOMY and CLARK’S 
LABORATORY MANUAL OF PRACTICAL BOTANY is cordially invited. Specimen pages free on application 


OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS 


School Reading by Grades. Eight books for eight years. | Natural Course in Music. Primer and five Readers. | Milne’s Mental Arithmetic, $ .35 
Catalogue on application. Circular, with specimen pages, on request. Pearson’s Greek Prose Composition, . : ‘ 90 
Eclectic School Readings. Fifteen volumes, for supple- | Natural Elementary Geography. By JACQUES W. Gleason’s Xenophon’s Cyropaedia, ‘ . . 3.ag 
mentary reading, now ready. Send for circular. REpway, F.R.G.S. $ .60 | Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire, ‘ ‘ 78 
Patterson’s American Word Boek. A modern speller. $.25 | McMaster’s School History of the United States, “1.00 | Edgren and Fossler’s Brief German Grammar, ._ .75 


The American Book Company publishes the largest number of the best books in all branches, adapted to every 
grade of public and private schools, Academies, Normal Schools, High Schools, and Colleges. New Books to meet 
new demands in every department constantly issued. Largest ‘list from which to make selections. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, circulars, and Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





An Instant Success 


MODERN BOOK-KEEPING 


By J. L. MONTGOMERY. 
For High Schools, Academies, and the Upper Classes of Grammar Schools 

HENRY A. WISE, Suft. of Public Instruction, Baltimore, Md. : 

The brief, simple, and intellig]bie manner in which the subject is treated will enable any teacher to teach book- 
keeping by means of this book. 
E. B. NEELY, Sut. of Public Schools, St. Joseph, Mo.: 

A great improvement on the ordinary text-book on that subject on account of its simplicity and practical char- 
acter. It ought to meet with great success 
WM. E. HATCH, Superintendent of Schools, New Bedford, Mass 





The book seems to be an excellent one, both in arrangement, definition, and general treatment of each subject 
9 3%, d + th St., 
MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO.,, % 3 S8Y?V6Ri?" 
J. D. WILLAAMS, Act, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago H. 1. SMITH, Me , » 24 nfl >on m Place, Boston | 


NEW BOOKS FOR 1897--98. 


First Lessons in Physical Science. , Scudder’s New History 


By Dr. ELroy M. AVERY and Prof. CHARLES P 
SINNOTT, of Bridgewater (Mass.) State Normal 
School. Price, 60 cents, 

It fills the long-felt want tor a work that is adapt 
ed to the capacities of grammar school pupils. 


of the United States. 


New and Revised Edition. Price, %1,00, 


Outlines of Literature. 
ENGLISH AND AME RICAN, 


Elementary Physics. | SHAW-BACKUS. Price, #1.25 
By Dr. ELROY M. AVERY. Price, $1.00. . > : 
A new and shorter course, prepared on the same Il unt Ss I rimary W one Lessons, 
lines as the ** School Physics.” | Price, 15 cents. 
School Physics. HANE you teen SHELDON’S NEW SYSTEMS 
By ELroy M. AVERY. Price, #1.25 OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, em- 


The leading text-book on the subject Used in bracing the methods of teaching leading to speed 
1500 institutions. . |} and correct form ? 


CORRESPONDENCE 1S CORDIALLY INVITED B)} 


SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 





RECENT PEXT-BOO KS |’ H AT 
The Duntonian Vertical Writing Books. Lasy to write. Easy to read. Easy ¢ 


teach. Just published. Sample set for examination, 25 cents. 


Gifford’s Elementary Lessons in Physics. The most satisfactory text-book for 
Grammar Schools. Sample c: py, 30 cents. 


Addres THOMPSON, BROWN & CO... 


MET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
MEET ALL R {() wi VE Ft s. 
Nash’s Literature Readers.---No. 1, Zsop and Mother Goose. Interests 

the child in good literature while teaching him to read. Sample, 15 cents. 


Bradbury’s Sight Arithmetic. <A Mental Arithmetic for Grammar Schoois. 





Acme Stationery and 


Offer to School Roards, Superintendents, and all interested in School Supplies, their new lines of Educational 


Tablets 


Writing and Drawing 





Sample, 15 cents. 
Pi 0. 


BOSTON or CHICACO. 
Goods, and call your pecial attention to their 


APUY Uf 





Quincy and Vertical Writing and Practice Papers 
Students’ Note Books and Spelling Blanks 


These goods are the best manufactured for educational purposes in this country, and are up to date 


in every particular 


Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application, addressing 


FACTORY : 
North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, 


IMPERIAL NEW YORK. 


SALESROOM: 
No. 74 Duane Street, Borough of Manhattan, 
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END FOR 


LO The Boston Collection 
of Kindergarten Stories, 


A cloth-bound book of 124 pages, containing 
62 carefully selected and interesting stories 
Price by mail, 60 cents. 


J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


A NEW DISCOVERY! 
“DIAMOND CRYSTAL EYE-GLASSES,” 


Supe rior to all other glasses 
for feading or Distance. 
= G anteod to cure Weak 
Eyes and 44 Sight, In- 
flamed Lids, Pain about the 
Kye, Headac ‘3 , Nervousness, 
Neuralgia, Sore Eyes. 

These glasses can be used for hours in the strong 
est light, and they will not tire nor strain, but 
strengthen and invigorate the Eyes. Glasses fitted 
by mail, providing you answer the following ques 
tions: How old? Ever wear glasses? Howlong? Can 
you see better by holdtng print at an tie reased dis 
tance? Do your eyes tire when reading in strong 
light? What do you want glasses for? 

Highly recommended by Doctors, Liuwyers 
Clergymen, and Mechanics. 

Price of these glasses, with a Warranted Gold 
plated frame, $2.95 





THESE GLASSES ARE MANUFACTURED 
ESPECIALLY FOR OPTICAL USE. 


Can be had only from 
GEORGE MAYERLE, Expert Optician, 
German Optical Institute 
28 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Mention the /ou il Education 
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Program Clocks 


IN ALL GRADES AND STYLES, 


No school should be without one, Can 
be arranged to ring any number of bells 
Also, Calendar and Eleectrie Clocks 

Get our Catalogue No, 8197 





The PRENTISS CLOCK IMPROVEMENT CO 


Dept. 51 49 Dey St., N VY. City. 





FREE ENAMINATION 


' t \ t Nc 
e 
beautifully engraved, 

! ih ld 
Will ta lifetioa Move- 
ment f fully 
varanteed : 


Genuine & 410 Solid Gold Watch, 

\ ( i { ne 
aB.45 

If money Issent with order we; 


Chain Free. “ 
‘ to-day i 





a r not 
last long ROVAL MFG. CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, IL 


For Sale, 


A College, delightfully locate in »of the Western 
States, with a new building erecte -y for the purpe 
on a four-acre campus, amply apps with sel a 





furniture, chemical, philosophi and physiological 
apparatus, = plobes, et rhe College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred peaedine students,and is now infullopera 
tion in all departments. During the first year the] 
enroliment was 268 and this year it will reach 300] 
students Phe Colle is unsectarian It is now 
owned by its J’resident, who offers it for sale 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at any time Ifis salary, after pay | 
ing four professors and all current expenses, will} 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he ves assur 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to | 
S2,.000 and even $3,000 per annut 
All this property, with the | will of the Col 
lege, will be sold for $7,000: $4,000 in advance. and | 
the balance 1n vear or two kor tull infor nation | 
ipply at once to | 
HIRAM ORCUTT, | 
1 Har I street, Dorchester, Mass 
rs None need apply who are not ableand dis 
posed to pur ise, if the situation proves satisfac- 


tory 


Wanted, 


willing to devote a part of their spare 


Teachers who are 





time to soliciting orders for our edu 
cational publications, to write us for| 
particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions: | 
and furnish all necessary supplies| 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

t Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


HEN CORRESPONDING WITH ADVERTISER? 
please mention this Journal. 





|of the JOURNAL, $2.5 














ATLANTIC | 
COAST LINE. | 


‘* FLORIDA FAST LINE’’ ) 
Via Washington, Richmond and Charleston. 

















Route of the e velebrated “New York- 
Florida sSpecial,’’ luxuriously «ap 
pointed. Unequalled Se hedules and Ser 
vice. Only line runni ng § Solid Vestibul 


tion with Federal ExpTess” trom Boston. 





The tender skin of in- 
fants and children 
should come in con: 


WINTER RESORTS | ; 
SOUTH | SOAP tact with only the 


purest of Diss ze 





9944 Soper cent Pure 








OHNSON,N. E. Agt., 














J.H.J 
300 Washington Street, Boston. | 
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FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


sini JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 





© JOSEPH GILLOTTS 








SVOSCPHGILLOTT'S® ‘ © JOSEPH GILLOTTS "\ a> 
= ® VERTICULAR PEN —@e VERTIGRAPH PEN. ) is hug MYTISCRIPT 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE, 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS...-. 


91 John Street, New York. 





Southern Railway. 





Reaching all prominent S uthern Cities, and the famous 
Winter Kesoris of Asheville, Aiken, Augusta, 
and all points in Florida, ¢ wee re and Mexico. 


THE GREAT ARTERY OF TRAVEL BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH. 


Perfect THE ROUTE OP wien Mag aie 
. Washington and 5 5 lca Vestibule Limited; 
Dining and sleeping Car oe 


Service. Florida Short Line Limited. 


For full particulars and descriptive nee call on or address the following 
Boston, M: ass. —C BOYD, New England Agent, , : 
( “ G EO C. Dz ANIELS, Traveling Pass. Agent, 228 Washin 


AGENCIES - 


gtonSt. 


Philadelphia a N M. BEALL, Dist, Pass. Agent, 828 Chestnut St. 


Agent. 


j 
} Baltimore .C, HORTON, Pass, Agent 201 East Baltimore St. 
{ Washington . 3 - OW N, General Agent, 705 15th St.. N. W. 
New York ALEX. S. THWEAT r, Eastern Pass. Agent, 271 Broadway. 
J.M. CULP, Traflic Mer., Washington, D.C Ww. A. TURK, Gen, Pass. 





Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


Kebruary 22 


Chattanoogn, 'Tenn., 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Servic 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 
BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 
Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattano 


Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 


kor information apply to 
GEORGE M. 
205 Washington St., 


Pass’r Agent, 


--2A, 


eC 


oqga. 


ROBERTS, 
Boston. 





A Great Magazine Offer! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


Publishers’ Our Price 


We will send ia. i 
you the Harper's Monthly, . $4.00 
Harper’s Weekly, . ‘ ’ 4.00 
Journal Century, . . . . , . 400 
of Edueation Scribner's, e . ° ° ° 3.00 
Atlantic Monthly, . ‘ ' - 4.00 
one year Popular Science Monthly, . 5 00 
and either Lippincott’s Magazine, . 3.00 
i“ New England Magazine, 3.00 
or tne Forum, ‘ P : ‘ ‘ 3.00 
Periodicals named , Current History, . ‘ ; n 1.50 
Great Round World, ‘ 2.50 
at the ; a 
Public Opinion, . , ‘ ‘ 2.50 
rates specified. a ee 


than one psricdical with the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION subtract tk 
, from the combination raie in every case except one 


We have only given you a few examples to show how you can save money by orderi 


In ordering more 


magazines through us. 


If you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you 


pain NEW ENGLAND PUBIISHING CO., 


»r both 


$5.65 


5.85 
6.15 
5.15 
5 85 
7.15 
4 90 
5.00 
5.15 
3.50 
4.00 
4.65 
3.75 
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3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





AN J. W 


KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN 
SUPPLIES 


3 East 14th 
Send for new Catalogue. 


& C0., 
St., 


New York. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
A professor’s boy, who is about two and 
a half years old, seeing, the other day, a 
cow which had brass knobs on the ends of 
her horns, chirped this conclusion: 
“Oh, looky there, that bossy’s got 
handle-bars on.’’--The Common School. 


Dover, N. H., October 31, 1896. 
Messrs. Ely Bros:—-The .dalm reached 
me safely, and in so short a time the effect 
is surprising. My son says the first appli 
cation gave decided relief. I have a shelf 
filled with “Catarrh Cures.” To-morrow 
the stove shall receive them, and Ely’s 
Cream Balm shall reign supreme. Re- 
spectfully, Mrs. Franklin Freeman. 
Cream Balm is kept by all druggists. 
Full size, 50 cents; trial size, ten cents. 
We mail it. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 
“LT have half a mind to get married,” said 
the Tonely Man. “It takes,’’ said the 
Savage Bachelor, “just about that amount 
of mind to think of such a thing.’’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the gums, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. Itis pure and white. See ad- 
vertisement on second cover page 


TOURING TO FLORIDA UNDER PER- 
SONAL ESCORT. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad personaily- 
conducted tours to Jacksonville undoubt- 
edly offer the best medium for a short visit 
to this land of sunny skies and balmy air. 
The period allowed is two weeks in the 
flowery state, and passengers are accorded 
entire freedom of movement after arrival 
at Jacksonville. 

The party will travel in special train of 
Pullman sleeping and dining casas, and will 
be in charge of a tourist agent and chap- 
eron. 

Tours will leave Boston January 24, 
February 7 and 21,and March 7. Rate, in- 
cluding Pullman accommodations and 
meals in both directions, using through 
rail lines, Boston, $65.00, New York, $50.00. 
Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 
Washington street, Boston. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Paper. Post-office. 

American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
Education b0% Hue Boston, Mass. 
Educational Journ: al Toronto, Can, 
Educational News.. . Newark, Del. 
Educational Review... New York, N. Y. 
Florida School Exponent Jacksonville, Fla 
Indiana School Journal Indianapolis, Ind. 
Interstate Review. Danville, Il. 
lowa Normal Monthly .. Dubuque, Lowa. 
Journal of Education Boston, Mass. 
Journal of Pedagogy.. Binghamton, N.Y. 
Kindergarten News Springfield, Mass 
Michigan Moderator .. Lansing, Mich. 
Midland Schools.... . Des Moines, la 
Missouri School Journal. Jefferson City, Mo 
Northwestern Journal of Educ ation Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly Columbus, Ohio 
Pennsylvania School Journal Lancaster, Pa 
Popular Educator, - Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education Boston, Mass 
Primary School -New York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal Bloomington, Ill. 
School Bulletin .. Syracuse, N.Y 
School Education Chicas eri Minn 
School Review Chicago, —™ 
Schoo] Journal ... New York, . 
School News and Practical Educ ator faviorate, Il} 
Southern Schools Lexington, Ky. 


Teachers’ Institute............ New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ World. so ‘ New York, N. Y 
Texas School Journal. peine seen Austin, Texas 

Western School Journal........ - Topeka, Kansas 


Wisconsin Journa) of Education. Madison, Wis. 
Western Teacher...... . Milwaukee. Wis 
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Journal ot Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Sditor. 
Weekly, 82.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . ._. ° y 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 ¢ 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 ” 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$2.50 @ year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), ... 
Both papers to one address, ° ° ° 


$1.00 a year 
$3.00 ‘* 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St. - - - 


THE DEATH OF BROOKLYN. 
| Extract of a poem by Will Carlton upon the departure 
of Brooklyn, December 31, 1897. ] 
If because Life with good deeds could employ me, 
Death must be summoned and told to destroy me, 
Unjustly I die! 
Is it because, to my arms safely creeping, 
Nestled your dead, in their last solemn sleeping? 
That in my tenderest care you have found them 
toses and lilies and green trees around them, 
While first 


the waters, whose shores had claimed 


them, 
Looked up and smiled at the marbie that named them? 


near 


Is it because here, at my invitation, 

Slumber the winsomest ones of the nation? 

Tell me, pray, why to my care did you lend them, 
if | 
Shall she who cares for the dead, meekly lying, 


was not to have life to defend them? 


Come to her death at the hands of the dying? 
Is it decreed that for soothing their slumbers 
ve driven to jMning their numbers? 
Then with them I die! 
Thousands of cities have stood in my seeing, 


I must 


Never a one had more right to its being; 
None in my heart has e’er clambered above you; 
Both for your faults and your virtues I love you 
This is not death; though a life-link be broken, 
Still, shall your sweet name forever be spoken, 
rhis is not death, but a second creation; 

York is our new incarnation; 


Greater New 


You are no corse, fit for tears or for pity; 
You are the soul of the great coming city! 
Higher than ever shall shine your position 
Greater and grander than ever your mission! 
Rich with the gems of your home crested highlands, 
You shall make glorious this cluster of islands. 
(rowned with a city of toilers and sages 
Greater than ever was known to past ages; 

And 


never shall die! 


THEY SAY. 


WHAT 


York Normal College. 


Che kindergarten is a great democratie leveler, but it 


PRESIDENT Hunter, New 


lways levels up. 


The 


power to co operate 


JAMES L. Hucues, TZovonto kindergarten 


hould 


ith others for good purposes 


reveal to children their 


The pub 


schoo] system now suffers from inexperience at 


COMMISSIONER WkukuM, Pennsy/vania 


me end and superannuation at the other, 


Wis. 


(he demand of the hour is for patient, painstaking, 


SUPERINTENDENT R. 1). Dupcarnon, Madison, 
inbiased observations, and a systematic gathering of 
ita, in regard to the physiology and psychology of 


e child. 


GEORGE T. ANGELL: It would be very interesting 


to know in just how many schools the hygienic con- 
to inflict positive injury. 
lighted, and 


lions are such as not 
Badly heated, badly ventilated, badly 
‘vercrowded is the description of too many school- 
ooms ; with seats hard and ill-adapted for the frail, 
orly nourished bodies so often found among the 


hildren of the poor, 


THE CRUCIAL TEST OF THE PUBLIC 


SCHOOL SYSTEM. 





BY ANDKEW 8S. DRAPER, LL. D. 


Abstract of an address ata public meeting of citizens of 
San Francisco, upon the invitation of the mayor and prominent 
citizens, on December 30, 1897, by President Andrew 8S. Dra- 
per, LL.D., of the University of Illinois. 


The public school sVsteln is nearer the breaking 
point in the large cities than it has ever been before 
anywhere in the country or at any time in its history. 
The question is up W hether the schools shall cease to 
be the schools of all the people of the great cities, and 
a negative decision Upon that question would open 
the dyke which is the security of the public educa- 
tional system of the country. 

Ix my statement uwnwarrantably strong? Let us 
discuss that question from the point of view of the 


within reach of 


citizen. ‘There is a ulolie school 
every home ino your city. ALL residents, with or 
tihout children, have to support it. Tt is wholly 


inanawed by public authoritv. Hdueation is com- 


pulsorv.  Tlaving children, you must send them to 


this school regardless of its defects, o1 pay twice for 


the privilege of sending them to a private one which 


thin! competent to teach them, if such an one 


This 


Vou 


can be found. school is to be tested by trial. 





DRAPER, LL.D 


ANDREW 8 


Children commence attendance. In a little 


You 
time vou find that attendance cannot be regular and 
of health. 


Miout thy bhi parrirent 


honve-cOntnuUed 
Investigation shows that there is reason enouwh for 
this. ‘Phere lot chough breathing space and sun 
jolt Phere oo Close Contact with other children 
ho are unelenan. Che hyviente conditions are bad 
It is a struggle between a little iife and unhealthtfu 
<urroundines You area fool, or worse, if vou do not 
beara hand in that struggle and take care of the most 
precious DOSSCSSION tive \lmueht has permitted to 
come nto Vour Keeping 

Or. vou may find that the teacher is unworthy ol 
companionship with ell-bred child and incapable 
of teaching him. The child may know many things 
which it is verv important to know better than the 
teacher knows them Phe child may shrink from 
assoclation with the teacher for reasons which von 
can readily see: or, the teacher may be a vood enoug! 
person. and ordinarily is. and vet may not know how 
to teach. You have learned something of what 
teaching’ Is. You know that before a child can be 
taught he must come into agreeable and self-respect 
ing relations with the teacher, and you see that 


this is impossible. You know, also, that before the 


school can be of permanent advantage to the 


clild, there must be originality, elasticity, and free- 


anys 


dom on the part of the teacher, and you see that this 
is either not present, or is not presented. 
Your child 


Its physical and mental health are at 


The situation preys upon your mind, 
is involved. 
stake. You seek redress. Going to the teacher, you 
see that she is not disposed, or is not allowed, to liold 
much converse with you. She refers you to the prin 
cipal. Tle means rightly, but does not view things 
Ile resents your 
You 
might as well go down to the sea and talk to the 
At times he 


again, he 


through your end of the telescope, 


iMputations or is powerless to give you relief, 
waves. You go to the superintendent. 


can help vou, and if he can he will; but 
into the jaws of official 
death to redress your wrongs. tle has met many an- 


Ile sympathizes with you. 


would have to walk right 


other on a similar errand. 
Ile will treat you with civility, with patience, and 


with diplomacy. You may rely upon it that he will 


refrain’ from telling you all he knows. Your 
troubles grow and your exasperation waxes yet 
stronver. You vo to the members of the board of 


education, only to find that they dispute your allega- 
tions, shuflle out of the responsibility, are unable or 
unwilling to afford relief. 

By this time you have realized that there are some 
serious difficulties encompassing the public school 
system, and that the oflicers of the schools are farther 
from the citizens’ reach than you had supposed. — It 
Is much more of a matter than you had imagined to 
secure public instruction for your child under condi- 
will his physical, mental, and 


You may be able to pad) twice for his 


tions which promot 
moral health. 
schooling, but vou are not able to submit serenely to 
an imposition inflicted in the name of all that is good 
by a government which you have always supposed you 
had a part in directing. ‘This will lead you to think 
a little more deeply. You must have some rights in 
Not only taxation and representation 


And 


what is the meht of the citizen in the public schools? 


this matter. 


together, 


taxation and rights go 


wi tovetle - 


It certainty ds not the mere privilege of paying for 


their support, or of voting for persons who select 


other persons Who appome! still other persons to 
manage the business and teach the schools. The 
-um of the citizen's right in the schools is to have the 
business managed prudently and wisely, and the 
children taught sensibly and scientifically. And 


when this meht is violated and there are no adequate 


and ready means of redress, the svstem is in danger 
of breakine. and it ought to break. 

The officers and teachers of the schools will Say 
and think that such troubles are not common, but 


citizens of intelligence who give these matters atten 


tion. and parents who see the results of the schools 


in the lives of their children, will say that they are 
common. ‘Phe point of vision necessarily has mueh 
to do with the outlook. It would be better if the 
points of viston could be exchanged now and then. 
ha troubles yiien | hharve indicated are not rare 1n 
large Cte Mh re oso common that they have 
ilread ted a powerful influence to drive. the 
vell-to-do people out of relations with the common 
ce hroe Is Lond bv tlre vell-to-do | do not mean the 
independent heh, und sot dae reat, <elf respecting, 
comfortable class. who earn their living and pay then 
debts. who have made homes which are both depend 
ent and independent, and which give substance and 
halanee to the social and governmental organization. 
Tf the time comes when the common schools are sus 
tained only or mainly to keep the foreigners and the 
slums trom destroving then the character of the 
echools and the chief glory of the American plan of 
CfOVerTnMmeHt abd ob of ( one: for that 
plat contempla the intellectual and moral ad 
vancement of the ole mas much as individual 


ecurit | Vt permit the schools to 


lone, we permit what 


ind physical 


hecome the schools of the 


HDOoor % 


we Lave struggled heroically to prevent since the be- 
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ginning of the government,—what in each genera- 
preventing through 
L believe 


tion we have succeeded el 


radical changes in our plans and theories, 
we shall succeed again, but | likewise believe that 
our great system of public free schools is being put 
reat cities of the land. 

Now, What is causing this trouble? You will an 


to its crucial test in the ¢ 
ticipate me, but ina few sentences | will try to state 
the causes: 

1. Phe conditions of life become more diversified 
and more intense in the great cities, and it is there 
fore more difficult to hold the children in common 
association, 

2. The demands upon a teaching force, by reason 
of the large schools, the widely different) circum 
stances of the children, the many branches taught, 
and the better knowledge of many parents as to what 
constitutes good teaching, are much greater than in 
smiailer places; while the difficulties in the way of se- 
curing a teaching force of reasonable social standing 
and adequate teaching power are also unfortunately 
greater, 

3. The multiplication of numbers in the teaching 
force, and particularly the extent to which ‘inexperi 
enced mid Un pre pared persons are received into it, 


the practical impossibility of getting rid of in 


eHicrent teachers, make it necessary to limpose severe 
limitations upon the freedom of the whole force in 


order to prevent the useless ones from doing harm. 


Vhi stifles bidan iduatity. whieh Is tlre CSSCTIC? of good 
teachin: 

, The amount of money paid lo support the 
chools of a great city sharpens the cupidity of the 
hon-productive sponges and cormorants of society. 
‘There is greater opportunity and keener appetite for 
plunder. ‘The spirit of misrule common in the mu 


mnicipal government Ih our lare qiues springs from 


lit ] 


oclil and Porturcal conditions, The people are more 


generous and atert about the management of the 
chools than about the business affairs of their city 


housekeepine, but the same general conditions affect 


) hye |) f organization and the system of ad 
muistration have become altogether Inadequate to 


affairs of so great magnitude. The business has out 


anization for managing it. In primi 


live thmes you can manage affairs without mueh re 


gard to fundamental principles, because every one 
has knowledge of what is going on, and mistakes can 
be qu Col nd corrected, but itis not so in great 
enterprise ln our great city school systems there 


is little distinction between legislative and executive 


functions, no centralization. of responsibility and 


Hility Novice ne 


eovernment and managing vast properties, 


necounta 


toying with high 


before which the most « perienced and conservative 


tand in awe There is but littl appreciation of the 
diiheulties of deve lopins a competent, right spirited, 
elf-respecting teaching force, and the temple is being 
profaned hy monev chanees The organization is so 
eonstitute that at. resists the contributing citizen 
looki or live teaching for his children. more than 
ool Hortunate who ts in quest of a place, or the 
pil (| | ley 1] plunder 

\ | plot these troubles in the two most 
myo t directions before discussing thr remedies 
Your 11 \ ( li) Yr miOn Ol dollars each year 
Upon Une Chan The wi and sate expenditure Ol 
this money. that it shall secure the ends whieh the 
people who Git have the right to demand, plac 
trey \ in monsibitit On) V here The bus 
hess operations incident thereto are involved and in 
numes Integrit expertness, experrence, and 
perative, or the money is filehed, 

and the ends for hich it was raised are de feated 
he « VnS J lions upon millions of real estate de 
putting in millions 

Ore ¢ Nore iu now how diffieult it 1 

l tel i! i ( il¢ ore ! 

thie uM tod ( tend if 

|] ( e problem of main 
( nd healthful eondition hun 
he hard usage which 
' ' Then, there is the matter 
of ( ! erecting new. buildings. 
hy rat ¢ | ripe judgment as to the probable 
directior the citv’s growth: the last calls for all 


the good qualities in the heavens above, as well as 
upon the earth beneath, to prevent fraud and secure 
to the people what belongs tothem. The whole busi- 
ness is encompassed by self-seekers. 

You might as well turn the banks of the city over 
to the ward primaries and expect to keep them out of 
the hands of receivers, or let political committees 
name the directors of the railroads and expect trains 
to run upen time and dividends to be paid on quartet 
days, as to put all of this vast business of the schools 
into inexperienced hands, chosen in a similar way, 
and expect it to be conservatively and safely managed, 
so that you will not be robbed and your schools will 
be properly housed. 

If it is difficult to manage the business of the 
schools, it 1s infinitely more so to secure life-giving 
instruction. It is strange that we need to remind 
ourselves now and then that the end for which the 
schools exist is not to gratify contractors or provide 
places, but to supply instruction, If anything has 
stood im the way of the fullest development of the 
schools, it has been apparent readiness to accept every- 
thing that passed under the name of instruction; and 
the most gratifying sign in the educational heavens 
is the closer discrimination with which the people are 
beginning to look upon what is done in the schools. 
And when the people begin to determine the differ 
ing values of instruction they come to the great ques- 
tion of the organization and supervision of the teach- 
ing force, 

There are more persons who want to teach school 
than there are schools. to be taught. All the world 
sympathizes with the young persons who are trying 
to be respec table and are looking for honorable em- 
ployment. All of the well-disposed will help such 
persons to places when they can, without much refer- 
ence to adaptation to position. They think, and not 
strangely, that the other people must look out for 
that. ‘This is markedly so if the young person is a 
young wolnan, 

We must take one course or the other in regard to 
We may 
stand indifferent and let church politician, club poli 


the teaching service of the publie schools. 


ticians, school politicians, or politicians who are not 
described by a qualifying adjective, neighbors, 
friends, or relatives, push people with no fibre and 
little preparation into teacher's positions. We may 
pay little heed to culture and social standing; leave 
the foree with little intelleetual nourishment and no 
inspiration; promise a life-tenure to all who get in, 
revardless of qualification or spirit; exert little con 
trol and leave the members of the body to combine 
for selfish ends and defy the best sentiment of the 
people whose most pre ious interests they are osten 
sibly chosen to promote. We all know what the r 
sult will be. With the passing years there will be no 
vrowth in scholarship, or general culture, or force of 
character, or disciplinary power, or teaching ability. 
Without such growth there can be, of course, no pub 
lic school progress. Lron-clad rules will be imposed 
to keep up a show of authority and prevent marked 
excesses, but the schools will have little vitality and 
less respect, the teaching will be woodeny, and iat 
ters nay be expected to grow worse and worse, with 
the certainty of not being disappointed. 

Or, we may guard admissions, train beginners. lead 
and inspire the common thought, pay according to the 
expertness of service, promote upon the basis of merit 
expel the undeserving, and envelop the whole vast 
enterprise in a professional atmosphere, and energize 
it with pedagogical life. Then we may relax rules, 
encourage originality without danger, and expect 
that the spirit of the foree will Improve; that the 
teachers will stand higher in the sentiment of the city: 
that there will be kindness in the management and 
life in the instruetion: that the children will be fas 
cinated, and that their minds and souls will thrill] 

ith new life, which will be felt in the homes and 
vive substantial and enduring support to the bette 
ite of the erty. 

There is no problem of larger proportions than 
that of supervising and leading a teaching forc 
numbering thousands of persons. The object is not 
to secure some good teaching: that could hardly be 
avoided; it is to prevent all bad teaching. This de 
pends upon the individuality of each teacher and the 
harmony and enthusiasm of the whole body. The 


superintendent’s office must know the qualities 
every teacher in the system. High school diplom 
college diplomas, normal diplomas, give but inad 


quate assurance of good teaching. Adaptation is a 


important; the spirit is vital. The superintendent . 


otlice must not only inspect, it must lead. It must | 
considerate and sympathetie, helpful and inspirin 
It must have authority and it must act justly. A 
pointments, and promotions, and dismissals must | 
tnade with a clear head, a kind heart, and a stron 
Land, without fear or favor, but with a determinatico 
to prevent all bad teaching and lift the whole force | 
the highest plane possible. It is truly surprising hi 
the common sentiment of a teaching force fixes 1] 
status of each of its own members, and how surely th 
sentiment knows whether the acts of officials spri: 
from merit or from influence. 
will be without energy, self-confidence, steadiness, 
public respect. In the other case it will be charact 
ized by fraternal respect and mutual regard, and 
will show power and versatility, which will uplift thi 
life and shape the character of the city. 

Now, kow is all this to be brought about? Wi 


| think I know enough about it to be confident in thy 


opinion that it cannot be effected without a radic; 
change in plan and organization. The whole p 

must be rearranged so that the citizen who finds 
child in an unwholesome schoolroom, or unde 

clumsy or dyspeptic teacher, can go down town ai 
find the man who is responsible for it, and who ca 
cure the trouble in a day. 
tliat officials shall be required to do things wl 


they may be supposed to be capable of doing, and ke} 
from meddling with matters about which they kn: 
little and cannot learn much for years. The syst: 
must be so organized that officials of whom gre: 
things are expected will have opportunity and | 
couragement to do good work, and will be able to 
the results of capable and conscientious work and 
something of the reward therefor in the esteem 
the people about them. . 

‘There is no good reason why the cities of New Yi 
Ol Philadelphia, or ( hic ago should hot save Mone 
school expenses and at the same time see the physi: 
condition of the property improve, the finan: 
statement look healthier, and the teaching advan 
in quality and tone, if they would make a school 
ganization in accord with the principles which 
world’s experiences have shown to be imperativ: 
the conduet of all wood enterprises and the enfor 
ment of the rights of the people who are interest e 
those enterprises. 

let me indicate the specifie steps which I tl 
should be taken. lirst, the school board should |x 
legislative body only and have no executive functiot 
It should not be so large in numbers as to becom: 
public debating school, lt should be representat 
of the whole city, and by no committee assignme! 
or other official action, should members hecome 
terested in, or representative of, one section more t! 
another. It should legislate upon the policy 
ceneral development of the school system, and 
should control, in-a general way, the expenditures, 
far as to make provision for the buildings and the 
care, and for a needed number of teachers and t! 
\ll of its acts should b 


pressed by resolutions in its published records. |) 


suitable Compensation, 


it should have nothing to do with letting contr 
or making appointinents, at least beyond seeing 
expenditures are within appropriations, and bey: 
haming its own clerk and the best available men 
heads of the two great departments of which I s 
immediately speak, 

All details of administration should be separa 
Into two great executive departments; one to man: 
the busmess affairs and the other the instruct 
The heads of these departments may be appointed 
Liv hoard, but their terms should be long and | 

ips indefinite, and ‘their powers should be whe 
independent and fully preseribed by statute. 

The business de partment should have charge of 
It should ma 
the contracts and see to their execution, appoint Ja! 


tle property interests of the system. 


tors and remove them. and be held responsible for t 
condition of the property. The head of this depa! 
ment must be a business man of good experience : 
probity, who 


well-known ind pendence and 





In one case the foru 


It must be so readjusted 
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-trongly sympathetic with the noble ends for which 
the public sclvools stand. 

The department ol instruction should be headed In\ 

-uperintendent Who is an expert in pedayogical 
<dence and in administration. He should have ab- 
«lute power of appointment, assignment to position 
ind removal of teachers, and sufficient assistance to 
have full and constant knowledge of what is being 


Whether the 


law provides for it or not, he and his assistants will 


done in every schoolroom in the city. 
act asa board. This board will not be a body danger- 
ous to the liberties of a free pe ple. ‘There will not 
be one chance of their doing injustice to a teacher, to 

hundred chances that they will leave undone dis 
avreeable things which should de done in the inter 
ests of better teaching. The superinterident and his 
placed in dignified positions. 
They should be men and women with a teacher's 
kindly nature and kingly spirit, who are capable of 
upholding the dignity of their positions, and they 
should be as secure in those positions as the members 
of the supreme court of the state. 

The affairs of the school should be wholly sepa 
rated from municipal business and the school organi- 
zation should have no connection whatever with mu- 
nicipal politics. ‘There is no ground for any connec- 
tion between the two. ‘The public school system rests 
ipon the taxing power of the state, and that is wholly 
vithin the control of the law-making power. The 
tate is hound to see that schools are maintained in 

ery part of the state. The school system is a state 
-tem administered in the American fashion through 
presentatives chosen by the people in’ their local 
-semblages, or in any other way the state may direct. 
but these officers do not cease to be representatives of 
state system, and there is every reason why their 
enure and their powers should be wholly independent 
municipal boards and officers. 


Ah! that 


If such a plan of organization 


Ilow shall the school board be chosen? 
Is the creat question. 
as we have been considering is adopted, that question 


loses some of its significance, he wever. Trouble soi 
school administration seldom come from the presence: 
of vicious elaracters on school hoards: they arise from 
a contusion of powers and prerogatives, and from a 
disposition which men seem to have, to direct matters 
When 
owers are based upon principles, the troubles wall 
Nevertheless, [ do not forget the 


the most about whieh they know the least. 


argely disappear. 
(yreek maxim: “No lawis a good law unless it has 
vood executors.” It is for the people of each com- 
munity to ask the legislature to open the way which 
romises to result in the seleetion of citizens who are 
epresentative of the thrift and energy, the best 
hought and the higher life of the city, as members of 
board of edueation. . 
In a word, we are to take the general course which 
erienee leads all intelligent peopli to take con 
hing the administration of great) enterprises, in 
to justify the theortes upon which they are 
ne, and make sure of the ends for which they are 
ving. We must do all business upon a business 
‘is. We must departmentalize the work; build up 
administrative organization on bed-rock prin 
eonfer needed authority upon. officials, give 
positions of character and dignity, afford them 
‘itv, direct their proceedings by law, and punish 


if they disregard the directions. There are 
1and women who will not scramble for these posi 
~ but who would fill them eapably and conscien 

and they can be found. It is for the sub 


ntial sentiment of the city to tear down social, 
ious, politieal, and all other kinds of fences, bring 
ntributine citizens together, lay aside everything 
the common good, lay plans which are more scien 
and find representatives to carry them out 
is well that we should all reeall the one great aim 


e publie school system: it is to hold us together, 


re the safety of a wide-open suffrage, and assure 


progress of the whole population. Child study. 
rance requirements, and all the other things which 
are discussing in our educational conventions, are 

incidental. We are not to proffer gifts to the 
ple nor hold them down by great armies. The 
making power is to enable them to educate them- 
ve The public school system is our protection. 


must not forget what a vast undertaking our ex 


really is. We must not 
History 
does not record a similar experiment which has been 


periment in government 
shut our eves to the world’s experience. 
permanently successful. The public school system is 
the one institution which is more completely repre 
sentative of the American plan, spirit, and purpose 
than any other we have. It can continue to be the 
instrument of our security and the star of our hope 
only so long as it continues to hold the interest and 
confidence of all the people whose interest and con- 
fidence are material to its support. 

There is not so much oceasion to worry about the 
foreigners. They assimilate with our people with 
remarkable facility. 
education for their children. 


As a rule they are anxious for 
The schools translate 
their children in three or four years. If you doubt 
it, investigate and vou will see. The slums are not 
much of a menace to the safety of the republic; the 
police will hold them in check whenever the necessity 
arises, if there is civie spirit enough to keep the police 
right. But the great industrial and professional 
class of American citizens must be satisfied with what 
is done in the scheols, and they are not going to be, 
and they ought not to be, easily satisfied. They will 
have healthful schoolhouses, they will have a cur 
riculum with less confusion in it, and they will have 
clean-cut, scientific teaching by persons with wliom 
they are glad to have their children come in contact, 
and whom they would be glad to see in their homes, 
or this publie school .svstem, with its enormous cost, 
will go to the wall. It is the ark of our safety. The 
alternative 1s impossible, 


HINTS FOR BROWNING STUD Y.—(111L) 
BY MARIE ADA MOLINEAU. 


S. “Tow it Strikes a Contemporary.”—There is 
a great diversity of opinion regarding the meaning of 
this poem, so it would be interesting to learn what 
idea was received bv each person reading it. It is 
classed as a dramatic monologue of humorous treat 
ment. The speaker is a Spaniard and tells how he 
used to think, when a boy, regarding a poet that 


lived in Valladolid. 


euided by the teachings and beliefs of his elders. who 


The bov only thought as he was 


saw this man wandering over the city finding nothing 
too small or unimportant to receive his attention, 
that disapproved of the too common cruel treatment 
of horses, was attached to his old dog, and observed 
vherever he passed just that particular thing that 
it would be uncomfortable or dangerous to have re 
ported toa higher authoritv. In those times and 
places people lived in dread of spying officers of the 
law that reported everything to the king, and so it 
was not strange that this quiet, simple citizen, moving 
about the citv mindful of his own affairs, should be 
nisunderstood and should be the subject of strange 
ossipy stories. Now that the speaker has become a 
man, and the old poet is dead, he recognizes the truth. 
It is the old story that “A prophet hath no honor in 
his own country.” Death often is the only revealer, 


and the manor woman that we have had as an un 


Important acquaintanee, or even have deemed not 
worth noticing, is found to have a fame in other lands, 
and we gain a little glory from having lived in the 

me town and been on speaking terms. The king 
to whom the old man wrote reports is God to whom 
the poet wrote verses. It is thought that in this piece 
Browning shows something what he considers goes 
to make up a poet. 

9. “Pevelopment.’-—One of the most interesting 
poems in the last volume published, and really pub 
lished upon the day of his death, “Asolando,” 


one, beeause of the light It gives upon the life of the 


is this 


poet It is a piece of willing autobiography, and, 
therefore, rare, since he was proud to boast that his 
persed nal habits and loves and hates were not for the 
world to read in his poems. It isa lesson in the diree- 
tion of kindergarten instruction, and gives one a 
pretty picture of the affectionate home-life, and the 
tender, vet wisely guiding, influence of the father. lt 
also shows how early the interest was directed to the 


classics. Greek and Latin, and gives us a clue to the 


later fueney that led to the two translations from the 


Greek and the namely, Agamemnon, 
Alkestis, and Heracles. The 


lessons learned by the child from the story as repre 


paraphrase; 
unming up of the 


sented by the father is strong. 

10. “The Boy and the Angel.”-—One of the most 
beautiful poems our poet ever penned is this exceed- 
ingly simple parable told in smoothest of verse. The 
little sermon he preaches by the allegory is loving, but 
deeply earnest. It is not modeled upon the story of 
King Robert of Sicily, that Longfellow has se charm- 
inely told as one of his ‘Tales of a Wayside Inn”; 
whence he drew the idea we do not know. Ile was 
from his long residence in Italy conversant with the 
legends of the Roman Catholic church, and, indeed, 
nav have come across some tale in the words of a 
peasant. If so, he has glorified it with his own poetic 
genius. The lesson is readily recognized. ‘There are 
several quotations that might with propriety be com- 
mitted to memory. [It would be interesting to read 
Longefellow’s poem and the sixth chapter of Leigh 
Hunt's “Jar of Honey,” in which he gives the story 
of King Robert, and to discuss the resemblances and 
the several merits of the three. 

11. “Warshish.”-—The full title of this 


poem is “An Epistle containing the strange Medical 


wonderful 


Experience of IKKarshish, the Arab Physician.” The 
points of skill are many. It is unsurpassed and un 
surpassable in its line. Browning is able at will to 


] 


conceive a character of considerable subtlety and 


to represent it, showing in monologue how it is 
affected by wonderful occurrences, in the most mas 
terly way. No other poet has ever done the like. 
Here is aman of the Kast, of the type that is ready to 
helieve, eager to learn every new thing, well-educated 
time, 


in science aeceordinge to the standard of his 


hrought face to face with the great problem of all 
time, “What think ye of Christ?” Tle has seen 
Lazarus of Bethany, and is so much interested in his 
case that he is impelled to describe it to his teacher 
and friend at home, for hie is On his travels. The 
result is a narrative that is astonishing in its veri 
similitude. It is said that the postscript of a letter is 
the most important part. and here it is truly so. The 
portraiture of Lazarus is remarkable, while the 
cautiously scientific view that the physician takes, or 
tries to take, and his troubled consciousness that he 
is more interested than his position and dignity would 
warrant, and that he is likely to be thought to trifle 
with the time of his master and himself, and to be, 
indeed, a little off his balance, is amazingly well por 
traved. The whole letter is full of subdued and semi 
conscious eestasy. It is an example of how com 
pletely Browning could put himself into the place of 
mother and eCXPress the thought and feelime that 
logically could come. It is a whole drama in about 
There are a number of fine 


quotations to be learned., Ther 


three hundred lines. 


is no need tO sug 


vest the reading of the biblical account 


12. “Luria.’”—The last on our list the mag 
nificent tragedy of “Luria”? The for entirely 
dramatic. and there are mat that would be it to 
see a sympathetic presentation on the stage It isa 
fine piece for reading, in any case. The whole play is 
a simple development of the character of the noble 
Moor. who has little in common with Othello. \t 
first it seems a folly to trv to write a tragedy with a 
Moor as the chief personage, so full is the vorld’s 
eve of Shakespeare’s hero. But the treatment 1s so 
entirely different that we are soon disarmed It 3 
really a monologue, and could only be staged with 
mueh cuttin and bv a transcendent eC} for the 
title-role. The hero is a hero. TI he 
noblest and most pathetic figures mn ll literature, and 
ihe more one reads, the oftener « e more 
on is penetrated vith the mia ye I Oo, an 
alien. desiring only love for r e, met 
vith treachery and ingratitude on « mand, and 


vet, when revenge Is } 
4 ] 

nim. retuses, and oni 

Love nol truth are i | | Tues 


his cle ith | 
There is much that 


thre por { prea¢ hes. 
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of the play, but it speaks best for itself. Poet-Lore, 
volume 1, page 555, and volume 2, page 19, should be 


consulted for a very valuable article by Professor 


Pancoast. 
There are many beautiful quotations to be learned. 
the museum where 


the 


\ curious coincidence is that in 
chibited all 


building of the Duomo there is a sketch of a plan for 


are © that is interesting regarding 


completing the front, that is Moorish, “nor of such ill 


design.” This the poet had not seen, he only drew 


from his own artistic store. 


A WINTER QUARTETTE. 
BY ELIZABETH NUNEMACHER, 


most of our Visiting ond transient birds 


Now 


passed through field and forest on their way 


hell 
have 
south, and soon both they and our summer residents 


will be established in warmer lands for the winter, it 


is a good time to become well acquainted with those 


who are left with us.—our own, all-the-vear-round 


feathered foll ‘ too apt to neelect in 


whom we are 
These faithful few 


They 


winter and) summer, seemingly 


the zest for pursuit of new faces. 


are representatives of various bird families. 


bide with us both 


t 


content with their food and lodgine, and indifferent 


to the adventures of travel. 
The ¢ 
eardinal, 


the Viren 


ambos ( 


also known as the Nentucky 


irdinal, who I~ 


cardinal erosbeak, and, in’ Europe, as 


la nightingale, is probably 


thre 


the best known 


yintel esidents This is due. | “rLet 


l 


to sav. not onl to his brilliant coat and beautiful 


sone’, but t tT! fact that ln is commonly seen im 


| Hid | 
riheiadae, Who 


Ilis build | rathel 


about elght wmches., 


Peubyyad\ 
ale “eed -ea 
vracelul, a 


cardinal, including a fierce crest. 


complete 


1 ibieh Saovpyye black 
about 

er ature, 
dull 


bright 


<t and 


lil] Is 


hes 


ted hovers 


ever. 


Look for them in 


l " 
l 


thre mnderbrusl heal tive woods. 1h} low. 


qdebse tal les of catbrier 


nat them nest orass, leaves. 


and erape-vine Invariably near oa 


er ¢ ardina Hhlal\ Lert bre 


rida oy rhe inf va 


Trea. Whel 


| ' 
then trickling wate 


rdingl \\ i}] Close ly ouard 


three Notched with reddish 


Or DrOWh spots verv nervous 


parents ndleed ma i} ‘ ] | ies es deo” Ove] in 


ne 
qq 


iInnel 


tail feathers are deep black. His belly is white, and 
when he flies you see that his tail, which he droops, 
flutters and dips, as a lady passing over a muddy 
crossing holds her skirts, is beautifully edged with 
white. In some way Towhee has found out that this 
is pretty, and he flaunts it on all occasions, as. if it 
were a feather fan. Ilis eyes are a red-brown, his 
bill Is heavy and black, and the color on his sides is 
has given him the name “marsh- 
the 


ix a fitting title, also, for both he 


rufous. whieh 


robin.’ heme shade of the robin’s breast. 


“(round-robin”™ 
and his brown-gowned lady are ever found there, 


scratching among the dead leaves and rubbish be- 


neath the undergrowth, and making as much noise 
asa chicken. 


From beneath the leaves will come “Towhee, tow- 
hee,” caught up and answered by one and another as 
affects the metallic 


iron But 


if it were an echo. It me like 


clink of an anvil, as of striking iron. 


Towhee has also a very pretty song, which, in spring- 
time, he sines continually, for hours at a time, from 


scjine treetop. 


The nest is found on the ground, perhaps at the 


foot of a tree, and Is of bark lined with fine YTASSCS., 


Qne found was a shapely oval, sunk in the earth 


almost under the roots of a clump of old willows, and 


contained foul pearly-white evs closely speckled 


with the Selby shade as Towhee’s. sides. ‘Towhee, 


however, succeeds in keeping his secrets very closely 


to himself and \Irs. He SeCCTiHs a busy, eood- 


Towhee. 


natured fellow. much preoccupied with his own 


affairs and not ai all shv. 


third winter inhabitant is the crested tit 


of the 


Our 


Hlouse, OM most cheery fe Hk Vs of whom out 


doors can boast. ak Is but “IN IN hes long, and may 


be easily recognized by his jaunty gray crest and 


bright eves. He wears an ashy coat with darker 
vines.  FHlis vest is whitish, with a slight rufous 


w sides, sometimes looking almost pinkish. 


1 l } } 
a black moustache fastened above his black 


bill, and his feet are lead-color. 


heeceh Tree overhead are ever 


His flutterings in the 
accompanied by the merriest whistles “Peto! Peto! 
Peto!” 


othe I 


loud and cleal ar Is also Inaster Of sé veral 


t lly | ° | ] 
vhistles and occasionally charms the ear with 


oft notes whieh sound like “Thre Chee rs!” 


Tw 


the NeXt Pry 


The tit 


Qne moment he is high mn the treetops, 


‘ ] ] + ra | . . + 
\ hollows ) her roots. 


ne mto thre lea 


mouse family seems very Clannish. and vou will often 


find its members breakfastine in numbers. 


littl 


titmouse and his vray-goy lady rear then 


folk either 1h bird hoves ‘or thre deserted holes 


of woodpeckers, where the pretty partner of his jovs 


cosily sits upon from five to eight creamy-white eggs 


I but evenly marked with rufous-brown. 


~( 


ne titmice are the | invest of babies, al 


h they at once lool laren and ove rerown, they 


tremuious, twittering Whispe r. pleading 


, , 
morsel Tound bv either parent. 


—( e, £0 1 OtilL In thie woods 


ve | | | | 
onrdens. thre wee chi kadee, 


hoth hye family 


longine to the 


Chickadee’s head. nape, and 


1 


ie while the sides Ot fis head 


breast 


His back is ashv and 


mecnes of 


“ashes and 


} iy 
ah ive 


heerful disposition as his 


found in h 


ritmouse. 1IS company. 


wintel although surrounded }y 


1,] { 
OlMlest 


snowtalls. he “Wing contented] from Hl 


and 
v hilarious, gurgling 


mirthful e] 
} 


branch and over 


neated lant, 
iimself. It 
that 
a musical pendulum. It 


as small as 


notes, two 1 and two falling. so 
“Winging 


aes and 


rrost 


censer, 
sweet, sounding like a swaving 
believes in 
Mis 


white, 


Hitisi¢ ( hickadee, also, 


and 


} 
aves, 


} 


oht small, 


stump of a tree, 


bark, 


YTASSES 


EASY STEPS IN PICTORIAL REPRESEN 
TATION.*—(IIL) 
BY CLARA ROSE HATHEWAY. 


In preceding papers [ have suggested suitable o 


jects for first attempts in pictorial expression, and 


also shown how by representing light a 


have 
shade we can give the appearance of solidity. 
Another thing which we shall need to be able 
express is distance into the picture; that is the placing 
of one object in the foreground, the other in the ba 


cround. ‘Three things we must remember in ordei 


do this. First, that the near object ean be mor 
clearly seen. and therefore must be more clear! 


drawn. Second, that the object in the background 
will appear on a different level (higher if the eye 
Third, th 


the object in the background loses in size the furth: 


above it) from that of the front object. 


back it stands. 

Notice how two strokes representing grass, Fig. 49, 
illustrate these three points, and show distance into 
the picture: also how by two balancing strokes 
may show both distance and water, Fig. 50. 

!nough has now been said for us to see what shor 


t 


he the direction of our thought and observation in 
selection of suitable things to represent, and. bef: 
attempting to go further’ we may, perhaps, profital 
pause to consider our medium of expression. 

I think we must at once feel the necessity for sol 
thing which is capable of a broad line and strong col: 
which will give a striking effect, with a chance 
delicacy and easy correction. I know of nothing 
experimental work equal to charcoal. The ordina 
ehareoal paper is not as satisfactory for this kind 
work as a smoother paper--we use a cream-toned che: 
drawing paper, and find it rough enough to take t 
chareoal re adily, and smooth enough to receive a lig 
tine stroke, even when used by unskillful hands. 

Much depends on the quality of the charcoal us: 
The 


white box, is most satisfactory in the results; it is qi 


best quality, the Berville chareoal, in blue ai 


hard, and is capable of as fine a point as a pencil when 
delicacy is desired. 

A piece of chamois will allow the pupil to 
many corrections without scrubbing or digging 
He has the 


moment it 


the paper, and without loss of time. 


sibility of a fresh start at any may 
needed, and vet enough of his first attempt will 
main to make the second a correction of the first. 
utilize whatever was right. and corre: 


that he ean 


what was wrong. for experimental work I ean « 
ceive of nothing better, but one must learn not t 
over fastidious about the tone which wilt come ov 
the paper by re peatedly dusting off the chareoal w 


chamois: indeed. this sometimes adds to the cenel 


effect. But even if you object to a tone thus given t 
the paper, or because some of the old lines show. ¢ 
not condemn the work on that account. if in the e1 
the lines are correctly placed. 

In judging its 


merit, we should ceonsidel 


mastered the dithculty. than 
The 


battle. thre clea 


lhe struggled over if. soiled 


traces ol the form th 


Vic tory or defeat 


cle Hees Ot 


When enoug!] has been done with the char 


the important facts nm the child’s mind. 
has bee n deve loped, we sh 


hand 


ice Which will make him more eareful 


+ 


his work exactly right the first time. Under such 
vained by using 
followee 


makin 


cumstances | think power will be 


brn ‘vs ] 
rl | xactly { eC same methods can he 


ut since there is little eh ince of 


to the first strokes fo 
le] cate ce lor. whieh 


when the eorrect proportions 


ater-color are 


and permits of equal 


does 
tones and lines 

, , . 

ny ovbfamerd 


Cenaand 
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Something may be done with a soft pencil, but it 
requires more judgment to use it effectually than a 
child Te 
therefore with difficulty can refrain from doing so, 


knows it can be erased. and 


possesses. 


with what consequences we are too well aware. and 


it lacks many of the advantages of either charcoal or 


water-color, while a hard pencil for sketching is a 
total failure. 

\ “kneaded rubber” is the best eraser for all pur 
pose, It can be twisted into a fine point. or flattened 
toa sharp edge by pressure of the fingers, and still has 
sufficient stiffmess to remove charcoal or pencil marks. 
A sponge eraser Is food, but not equal to the other for 
all purposes. 


Mor monochrome effects in brush work there are a 








ariety of colors which ay use, giving an added 


to the results. lack, neutral tint. indigo. 


brown. o1 red can all be used 


successfully. 


S11¢ h 
pomMt, or eravons of di 


“1 
COdi, 


himself in st an 


"4 
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FOR 


ah , : : : 
Phere are mans mediums VilICd) Ine 


as pep and ink, or Common stick and 


erent colo 


Ve ahve spec lal adva over 


ntage 


, , 
Is Tne Ganver ol 


ana ther 
nothing is well done. 


hye ChHid wma aL encouraved to ¢ 


yperimnent fol 


mediu hd. hut for direct Cliss 


on) Wo! It Is Tal Ist oO Choose and n 


aster ope 


hich the prin iples Common 
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STUDY OF “THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE.”—(IV.) 


AND 


THE 


BY MARIA R, ADAMS AUSTINE 1 


II.—ON THE TEXT. 
much 
Heohest 
sare gong 
Der 
Make in ¢ 
Nouns, 
hb. Words 


idea.” 


FOR CHARACTER 


IV. STUDY. 
1. “Each character does something for which it 


has something 


Verify 


to present excuses: cach wrong has 


right in it; each right has something wrone.” 
each statement of the quotation, 

2. Who is the most buman character in the play. 
explain vour answer, 


5. Tow 


in the 


many quite complete characterizations 


Which 


explain. 


are there play? are unfair from per 


sonal prejudice 
Mor 


Shvlock 


\rragot 


Saul of 


Contrast and compare eco and 


a and 


ot 


Oontrast ana Compare 
‘Tarsus. How. do you Mnagine, change religion 


affeeted each 7 


(, Is Shylock an exagverated tvpical Jew? 
What do Vou jue 


a |< Shivloc koa 


| | 1] ‘ 
ie tis intetiect to bave been’ 


Ome ora Character? “N 


plain answer, 


? Can aristocrat? 


Vou Drove S| 


‘ ca } | ' 
i() (ould ShVioE! Decoy 


lo ar SsilCa: 


Wh 


lid 


aden dic 


Is anvthins 


to the trial SCOCTLE 

19. Wi) 
Instances. 
What kind of 


\leartin’s 


ITCVIOUS 


eh does } 


di) 
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BUILD UP A LARGE LATIN VO. 
CABULARY* 


TO 


BY FREDERI(¢ ALLISON 
Head Master, High School 


rt 


Quincey, 


PPER, 

Mass 
[All Rights Reserved. | 

Re v. Nig H. Bacon. in his EY 


plots to thre 


“Com 


' . 1} 
lit adiuanvye 


Guide Improver the Memory,” 


tent I 1 most im rtant tact often dis- 

: 
ends the 
the 


arrange- 


and 


many of these 
pupil will know 


eartsome§ task of 


Mir. Bacon 
Knelisl 


the 


of 
Latin 


proces | OV" 1e relat On 
crdmes rye pondins 
n’s arrangement, 
words ending in 
oluimn the corre- 


riven almost 


) 
hod 


mn 
he 


them 


ENGLISH. 


Patience Pa ntia 


Continence Continentia 
Reticence Reticentia 
Correspondencs Corresponden 
Referentia 


Diffe) 


Reference 
Difference 
Indifference 
nent 


entia 


Vertinence 
Nvidence 
Essence entia 
entia 


mpotentia 


Potence 

Impotence 
Permanence P 
Dependence Depel 
Independence inde pe 
Incontinence: Ineontinentia 

perintendentia 


1deé 


rmanentia 
le ntia 


ndent! 


Superintendence 
Prudence 

Prov 
Improvit 
\bstinence 
Diflidence 

‘on fide 
Inference 


erence 


ntia 
entia 


mre dentia 


1dence 
le hee 


\| 


Diftidentia 


tinentia 


nee Conndentia 
ntia 
Conferentia 
\ffluentia 
Deferentia 
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iniel 


Deference 
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\ ffe 
Existence Dp 
Consistence On 
Desistence Desi 
Impert 
Cine 


entia 
tentla 


rence Ae) 
Kis 
tentia 
tentia 
Mnehce i} 
Cireu 
indigence Indig 
Imprudence In 
Eminence Kminentia 
Prominence Prominent 
Persis 
Insistence 
Resilience 
Immanence 
Imminence 


ImMrerence 
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The supplement Abraham Lincoln—for use with 


the Lineoln exercises is presented in this issue. 


‘The Velume of Preceedings” of the N. I. A. 
meeting at Milwaukee last July is already published. 

Thre cru ade of the Chicaeo Prey teachers lor 
an inerease of salary ettine interesting. 


A. S. Draper, LL.D... savs many thines in the Jour 


nal this week that need to be said, and he savs them 


ina delightfully clear, crisp manner, 

Walter S. Perry’s twenty-four illustrated leeture 
on the history of architecture, culpture, and pain 
ing are amone the most enjoyable and instruetive en 
tertainments in Brooklyn this season. 

Mhe Nebraska exposition is to give “edueation” a 
fair show. The educational exhibit is to have 7.480 
square fect of floor space in th Liberal Arts building 
for a Nebraska exhibit. State Superintendent of In- 
struction Jackson is to be in eharge, and the stat 
university will make a erand exhibit under his 
direetion. 


lt is fortunate that President W R Harper of the 


Chica nivel her enjoys being denounced 
h : mies To progr else he might not enjoy 
ben ion the ( I oO vourd of edueat on. There 
are man ndition nh some cities that make it un 
comfortal for a good man to go upon the board 
of education. 

It is humiliating to see the “color line fight” head 
line still in use In the papers of some of the Northern 
stat There ought to be some good sense, if there 
be no Christianity There is some excuse for the 


Southern feeling on this question, where the colored 
man represents slavery, the Civil war, and a great 
many things that he does not represent in the North. 


President David Starr Jordan may be depended 
upon to he heroie. l’orty-one Stanford students were 
dropped on December 29 for immorality, vulgarity, 
etc., as evidenced by their drinking and carousing in 
San Francisco on Thanksgiving evening when they 
celebrated (7) their football victory over the State 
such educational 


University team. A few more 


leaders would work instant reform. 


Some of the educational journals of the country 
are asking what the N. B. A. does with the $15,000 
or $17,000 which it costs to run the July meeting 
each vear. It is a legitimate question and one that 
the treasurer can answer without difficulty, and we 
think he is ready to do so. No money goes to the 
programme, even to the expenses of the speakers, but 
it is an expensive meeting to run. The volume and 


its mailing is a great expense. 


The Old South leaflets, Nos. 78-85, by the “Diree- 
tors of the Old South Work,” Boston, are among the 
treasures of the season. ‘These new anti- 
slavery Reprint of the First Number of 
“The Liberator’; Wendell Phillips’ Eulogy of Gar- 
rison; Theodore Parker’s Address on the Dangers 
from Slavery; Whittier’s Account of the Anti-Slavery 
1833; Mrs. Stowe’s Story of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”; Sumner’s Speech on the Crime against 
Words of John First Lin- 
coln and Douglas Debate. 


make a 
SC ries: A 


(‘onvention of 


Kansas: Brown; and the 

These leaflets were prepared in connection with the 
Old South lectures the present season, which were 
devoted to the anti-slavery struggle, the several sub- 
jects being as follows: “William Lloyd Garrison; or, 
Anti-Slavery in the Newspaper”; “Wendell Phillips; 
or, Anti-Slavery on the Platform”: “Theodore Parker; 
or, Anti-Slavery in the Pulpit”; “John G. Whittier: 
or, Anti-Slavery in the “Tlarriet Beecher 
Stowe; or, Anti-Slavery in the Story’; “Charles Sum- 
ner; or, Anti-Slavery in the Senate”; “John Brown; 
or. Anti-Slavery on the Scaffold”; “Abraham Lin- 
coln; or, Anti-Slavery Triumphant.” 

The eight 
In paper covers, 
comple te lists of all the. Old South leaflets and lee- 


IS83, and sold for 


Poem”: 


leaflets are bound together in a neat 


volume with an introduction giving 


thirtv-five cents. 


tures since 
\ecompanied as all the leaflets are with eareful refer- 
ences to the best hooks, nothing could be a better 
guide for clubs and classes making a study of the 


anti-slavery struggle than this little volume. 


STATE UNIVERSITIES OF 
WEST. 


THE MIDDLE 


President Andrew 8. Draper, University of Illinois, 
has recently presented througl: the Hlini, the official 
paper of his university, a table showing the relative 
-ive of the state universities of the Middle West. It is 
of sufficient interest to re pr duce here. 





Z = 
= ; F ; = 
© s a oL Mm» 
>s 5 = os Si 
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“= G af >a 
By UO ee ere 62 879 6 184.000 23.000 
Indiana (Purdue 8 643 12 825,000 6,739 
Michigan.....-++.-. 155 = =—s2,922 23 951,000 105.547 
Missouri..-+-.++-- ov 723 l4 649,000 25.000 
Iowa eeees Feeeecece 10] 1,307 12 367.600 42.000 
Wisconsin........ 110 1.600 18 1.109.000 45.000 
FRGNBAS sees cecee 51 895 8 100,000 25.611 
DIMIMAEE 60.60 .0:640.66 99 815 16 670,000 80.560 
Nebraska..... oeece 85 1,100 8 372.000 33.000 
Minnesota......-. 168 2,467 27 1.026.000 54.200 
COREG vic deccceevers 68 969 13 410.000 19.307 


1016 14,320 157 6.463.000 109.904 


In force of instructors Minnesota leads all others 
bv thirteen: in number of students Michigan leads al] 
others by 455; in number of buildings Minnesota leads 
by four; in cost of buildings Wisconsin leads by 
$83,000; in volumes in the library Michigan leads yy 
61,000. The first three in force of instructors are 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin: in number of 
Michigan, 


number of buildings. 


Wiseonsin: in 
Michigan, and Wis- 
consin; in cost of buildings, Wisconsin, Minnesota. 


Minnesota, and 
Minnesota, 


students, 


and Michigan; in volumes in the library, Michigan, 





Minnesota, and Wisconson. This is a remarkable 
showing for all three of these institutions. 

The second three in force of instructors are Iowa, 
Illinois. and Nebraska; in number of students, Towa. 
Nebraska, and Ohio; in number of buildings, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Ohio; in cost of buildings, Illinois, 
Missouri, and Ohio; in volumes in the library, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Illinois. 

These and many other facts show that these West- 
ern state universities are rivalling each other in an 
earnest effort to lead in some strong educational ad- 
vantages, 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SITUATION. 


lor some years Minneapolis was held up to the 
country as in general the most advanced city educa- 
tionally on the continent. ‘There were many tangible 
conditions to justify this claim. In the face of the 
facts and the claims in this regard it Was a great 
shock to see in all the papers of the land the an- 
nouncement that the schools of Minneapolis are to be 
closed in March for lack of funds. 

The facts seem to be these: Ever since the charter 
was passed under which the school board works it has 
been necessary to pay the running expenses of the 
schools with tax money which fell due on June 1 of 
any year. For instance, in the school year of *96-7 
they were obliged to run the schools upon the tax 
money whicli would come in on June 1, 97; then in 
the following September they would begin to borrow 
money to pay the running expenses of the schools, 
and this would continue through the following 
months of the school year, and when they received the 
tax money the first day of June they would take up 
all the notes. ‘This has always been an expensive ar- 
rangement on account of the interest which the board 
had to pay. According to the former laws of the 
state all taxes fell due on the 31st day of May, and if 
not paid at that time, a penalty of ten per cent. was 
imposed, thus bringing in all the collectable taxes. 

\ year ago this winter the legislature, thinking that 
the people of the state would be somewhat relieved by 
a different plan, passed a law that only one-half the 
taxes need be paid the first of June, and the other half 
might be extended to the first day of November fol- 
The result of this is that 
one-half the money which they were to have in June, 


lowing, without penalty. 


‘98, they do not now receive until November, 798. 
There is a provision in the charter forbidding the 
hoard of education to incur any liabilities which can- 
not he met at the close of the fiscal year, which is 
July 1. Therefore, the power of borrowing is reduced 
just one-half. 

This is the situation in a nutshell. They have just 
as much money as they ever had, and even more, but 
through the difficulty which has arisen, as outlined 
above, it is absolutely impossible to get hold of it 
legally. hundred dollars of 
bonds voted by the people which they could have were 
the city council willing to grant them. These bonds 
were not issued, liowever, for the purpose of paying 


There is a thousand 


the running expenses of the schools, consequently the 
council refuses absolutely to issue them. 

The schools may have to close this year because the 
laws were not made with sufficient care for the econ- 
tingencies which have arisen. It will be a great mis- 
fortune, of course, but there is no indication that the 
educational sentiment is in the slightest degree shaded 
off from that of her highest glory. 


THE WEEK 1N REVIEW. 





The monetary commission has published its plan 
of currency reform, and the Indianapolis monetary 
convention, to whose initiative the commission owes 
its appointment, is to convene again on the 25th inst. 

Meanwhile, the scheme affords 
a new basis for the discussion of the complicated cur- 
reney question. It is to be expected that the Indian- 
lis monetary convention, representing, as it does, 


to consider the plan. 


apo 
many of the leading business associations of the 
country, will make a strong effort to concentrate the 
business sentiment of the country in support of the 
commission’s plan. Yet there are probably very few 
well-informed persons, however admirable the com- 
mission’s plan may seem to them, who seriously expect 
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that it will command the approval of congress. If 
tle so-called sound-money elements in congress were 
-trongly united, it would be more than doubtful 
whether they could get through the senate a proposi- 
tion for the issue of gold bonds to provide money for 
redeeming and cancelling the greenbacks. But the 
sound-money forces are not united in the opinion 

iit the greenbacks ought to be retired; while the 
other leading feature of the commission’s plan, 
which provides for bank issues based on bank assets 
instead of on goverment bonds, will need vigorous 
championship before it wins acceptance. 

* * * 

The attack upon civil service reform began 
promptly in the house, as was expected, after the holi- 
day The question immediately under dis- 
cussion is that of continuing the appropriatton for the 

ork of the civil service Commission. 


recess, 


This item has 

en repeatedly antagonized in past congresses, with 
no more important result than that of exhibiting the 
weakness of the opponents of reform. This year the 
hostile vote is likely to be larger than usual, but the 
Later, a 
serious contest may come over the bill in which the 


appropriation is in no real danger. more 
discontented spoilsmen have embodied their views. 
This bil! is ostensibly intended to “reform” the merit 
system. It achieves this result by limiting the work- 
ing of the competitive method of appointment to the 
clerical service at Washington and in the large cities, 
nd even as to these places providing for a tenure of 
live the 
ok effect, and at intervals of five years afterward, 
re would be an emptying of all offices under the 


nly five vears. vears from time the act 


If such a bill could pass congress, as it cannot, 
would not take President McKinley more than one 
nute to veto it. 
k * ok 

There is likely to be an extended discussion in the 
senate upon the treaty which provides for the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii. It would be possible to accomplish 
the same result by a bill, or a joint resolution, re- 
The fact that the 


treaty, Which requires a two-thirds vote in the senate, 


quiring only a majority vote. 
to be pressed indicates that the friends of the an- 
feel a of 


There is no question that the aggressive movements 


exation plan gvood degree confidence. 
of Germany and other European powers in China 
have materially strengthened the position of the 
advocates of Hawaiian annexation. They have not, 
course, affected any abstract principle, nor have 
ey simplified in any way the administrative prob- 
ems which are involved in annexation, but they have 
ade it pretty clear that if we do not take Hawaii on 
e moderate terms suggested by the government of 
e islands, we shall not long have a chance to do so. 
th the various European powers looking over the 
Vacifie for desirable territorial acquisitions, Hawaii 
not be overlooked; and both for commercial and 
itical reasons we cannot afford to allow thie islands 
pass under Kuropean control. 
* * ** 
lhe latest reports relative to the German occupancy 
the bay of Kaio Chau are that China has made a vir 
of necessity and has formally leased to Germany 
a period of fifty years the bay and the neighboring 
including in all of 
es. The lease is attended with a relinquishment 
further ar- 


an area several square 
ll rights of sovereignty, and there is a 
ingement under which, if the bay proves to be un- 
ted to the purposes of Germany, China agrees to 
e to her some other point on the coast and to take 
r the buildings and establishment constructed by 
rmany at Kiao to refund 
thing is said in these arrangements about the two 


Chau and their cost. 
sionaries, whose murder gave Germany a pretext 
action; neither is it clear that Clina receives any- 
for her concessions. There is a 


ne in return 


wing impression that an understanding of some 

exists between Germany and Russia, and prob 
. also, France, that if there inter 
ence with their plans it will have to come from 
sland the {ing 


ether. 


and is any 


or Japan, or LWO powers a 


* * * 


interest in 


of 


Quite unexpectedly, the 


There kas been a sudden revival 


vements in the Soudan. 
\nglo-Egyptian forces have begun a new advance; 


and the fact that the movement was not delaved until 
the completion of the railway indicates that some- 
thing urgent had arisen. It is explained from Lon- 
don and Cairo that the occasion of the movement was 
intelligence that the dervishes were about to make 
an attack from Khartoum. But there are other 
rumors which seem to have a bearing upon the matter. 
One of these is that the French expedition under 
Marchand, which was some time ago reported to have 
been las reached Fashoda on the Nile, 
ahout four hundred miles south of Khartoum in a 
direct line. The expedition is not large enough to 
earry on military operations, but its presence on the 


massacred, 


Nile makes it possible for France to raise some awk- 
ward territorial claims, if she is so inclined. Another 
rumor is that King Menelek has been disturbed by 
the cession of Kassala to Egypt by Italy, and that he 
is preparing an army to resist the Anglo-Egyptian 
advance. 
it is certain that the possession of Kassala, important 
as it may be for some reasons, entails upon England 
heavy responsibilities, for it is a long way distant from 
any base of support. 


There may be nothing in this rumor, but 





HAPPENINGS OF 1897. 
Queen’s jubilee June 20. 
Urbana (0O.) lynching June 4. 
New tariff act signed July 24. 
Great coal miners’ strike July 2. 
Death of Henry George October 29. 
Tennessee exposition opened May 1. 
Japan adopted gold standard March 1. 
Great coal strike ended September 11. 
Peru suspended coinage of silver April 9. 
Abu Hamid on the Nile captured August 9. 
Customs receipts at New York, $122,896,324. 


> 


Severe earthquake in Central India June 12. 
General Weyler recalled from Cuba October 2 
Turkey declared war against Greece April 17. 
Surrender of king of Benin in Africa August 11. 
Great London fire, loss $10,000,000, November 19. 
Frightful fire in Paris, 180 persons burned, May 4. 
Dedication of Grant mounment, New York, April 27. 
-State house at Harrisburg, Penn., burned February 2. 
Wheat passed the dollar mark in New York August 20. 
of 18. 


There were 4,063,169,097 cigars sold in the United States. 


Greco-Turkish treaty peace signed September 


There are seven survivors of soldiers of the war of 1812. 


Assassination of President Borda of Uruguay August 


President Faure of France guest of Russia August 


99 7 
aonr~"ai. 


Liberal Spanish ministry formed by Senor Segasta Oc- 
tober 2, 


Venezuela boundary treaty ratified at Washington 


June 14. 


Senor Canovas, prime minister of Spain, murdered 


August &. 


The tolls on the Brooklyn bridge in 1897 amounted to 


$1.363,713. 
Belligerency of Cuba recognized by the United States 


senate May 20. 


Greco-Turkish war closed by interference of other 


powers May 11. 
between Prince Henry of Orleans and Count of 
15. 


Frightful tidal wave in Japan, destroying thousands of 


Duel 
Turin August 
lives, August 5--6. 

Emperor and Empress of Germany guests of the Rus- 
sian nation August 8-11. 

There are 976,014 United States pensioners; the oldest 


is Hosea Brown of Oregon, 105. 
Treaty of arbitration between England and the United 
States rejected by the senate May 5. 


Cambridge (Eng.) University refused to confer degrees 


on women, vote 1,713 to 662, May 21. 
Haverhill, Mass., manufactured 421,862 cases of shoes 
in 1897, or 35,739 more than in 1896. 


Yellow fever in New Orleans and vicinity; 446 died; 
i. e., fourteen per cent. of the cases reported. 
Andree and two companions started in balloon for 


North pole (and have not been heard from) July 11. 


There were killed in Maine in 1897 7,500 deer, 250 moose 


and 100 caribou. The largest previous recerd was in 1896, 


when there killed 2,245 deer, 133 moose, and 130 


earibou. 


were 
There are in the South 4,000,000 spindles at work, repre- 
investment of $80,000,000, of which eighty- 
nt. 


senting an 
eight per ce 
Northern. 


is Southern capital, and twelve per cent. 


There were 6,600 suicides, the largest number on rec- 
ord; 2,384 2,186 shot themselves, 596 
drowned themselves, their throats. There were 
5,186 men, and but 1,414 women. 


took poisons, 


357 cut 


The New York City post-office took for postage of all 
kinds $8,146,278, and handled 498,461,905 pieces of mail 
matter. There were sold 75,000,000 postage stamps, 42,- 
000,000 stamped envelopes, and 70,000,000 postal cards. 
More than 


79,508 more 


There were 1,200,000 pieces of registered mail. 


$19,000,000 was registered. There were 


money orders than in 1896. 

The New York Life Insurance Company, the oldest in- 
ternational life insurance company in the world, insured 
34,000,000. It paid in death 
losses on 2,756 policies $9,752,000; paid to living policy 


in 1897 63,000 persons for $ 


holders $9,100,000, loaned on policies at five per cent. on 
no security but the policies $3,400,000, and paid in divi- 
dends to policy holders $2,500,000, 

Our exports for first ten months of 1897 distanced those 
of 1896. The agricultural exports were greater, but the 
manufactured exports far exceeded these. In the case of 
articles manufactured from iron and steel, the increase 
In ten years the 


was one-third (thirty-two per cent.). 


gain in pig iron export has been 380 per cent. There were 


more than $6,000,000 worth of bicycles exported in ten 


months. 

The gold product of the world in 1897 was $240,000,000, 
this is twenty in 1896. The United 
States in 1897 produced $61,500,000 as against $53,000,000 in 
gain about one-sixth. Africa 
yielded $58,000,000 as against $44,400,000 in 1896, a gain of 
Australasia produced in 1897 $51,- 
1896 gain of $6,800,000, about a 
Mexico, in 1897 $11,000,000, in 1896 $8,330,000, a 
1897 


per cent. more than 


1896, a of $8,400,000, or 


$13,600,000, or a third. 


000,000 in $45,200,000, a 


seventh. 
gain of $1,000,000, or nearly an eighth. Canada, in 
$750,000, in 1896 $2,800,000, gain of $4,700,000, or nearly 175 
per cent. India, $7,500,000, 1896 $6,100,000, gain, 
$1,400,000, or one-fifth. Russia, $25,000,000 in 1897, $21,- 
550.000 in 1896, increase, $3,500,000, or abcut one-sixth. 
Colorado leads in the United States, yielding about $20,- 
000,000, California about $19,000,000. 


1897 


FAMOUS AGED PEOPLE, 1898. 





Baroness Burdett Coutts, eighty-three, 


James Martineau, philosopher, ninety-two. 


Macdonald, novelist, seventy-three. 


eightv-two; Elizabeth Cady Stanton, eighty- 


Georg 


Bismare] 
LtWo. 

Sir William Harcourt,. seventy; Pere Hyacinth, 
seventy. 

Sir Henry Bessemer, inventor of Bessemer steel process, 


eighty-four. 


Pope Leo XIII., eighty-seven; Senator Morrill of Ver- 
mont, eighty-seven. 

Richard H. Stoddard, seventy-two; Professor March, 
philologist, seventy-two. 


President Diaz of Mexico, sixty-seven; Emperor Fran- 


cis Joseph, Austria, sixty-seven. 
Kx-Empress Eugenie, seventy-one: ex-United States 
Senator George IF. Hoar, seventy-one. 


sixty-nine; Jules Verne, sixty- 
nine; Ibsen, sixty-nine. 


President Dwight, Yale, 
nine; Count ixty 

W. E. Gladstone, ‘“‘Grand Old Man,” eighty-eight; Cas 
sius M. Clay an eminent American, eighty-eight. 
Professor Mommsen, historian, eighty; King Christian 

Denmark, eighty ex-United States Senator J. M. 
[llinois, eighty. 

Herbert Spencer 
seventy-seven; Genera! 
B. Anthony, : seven. 

Samuel Smiles, author, eigthy 
New York jeweler, eighty-five; 
Texas, eighty-tive. 
Field, eighty-one; ex-United 

Massachusetts, eighty-one; 


Tolstoi, 
once 


of 
Palmer, 
Florence Nightingale, 
seventy-seven; Susan 


seventy-seven; 
Rosecrans, 
venty 
Charles L. Tiffany, 
I'nited States Sena 


five: 
ex 
tor Regan 

Ex Court Judge 
States H. L. Dawes, 
Rev. Newman Hall, eighty-one. 


siuprenie 


senatol 


Army leader, sixty-eight; 
eight; Carl Schurz, sixty- 
sixty-eight. 

Rev. Edward Everett 
of New York Abraham §. 
G. Mitchell, seventy-five. 
William M. Evarts, New 
Jain, England, seventy 
George 5S. soutwell, 


Salvation 
SIXTyV 


Geperal Booth, 
Toseph Jefterson 
eight King Oscar of Sweden 


actor, 
seventy-five; 
Ma 


Donald 


Rosa Bonheur 
Hale, seventy-five ex 
Hewitt, seventy 


oO! 


Ex-United St Senator 


Vork event nin Professor 


nine: ex-IUnited States Senator 

Massachusett sey ning 
Queen Victoria 

Crispi, seventv-eizht 


ent 
seventy-eight; ex-Prime Minister 
General Longstreet, seventy-eight; 


John Ruskin, seventy-eight; Lord Playfair, seventy- 
eight; Julia Ward Howe, seventy-eight. 

Duke of Argyll, seventy-four; Colonel T. W. Higgin 
son, seventy-four; Max Muller, seventy-four; John Sher 
man, seventy-foul Professor Goldwin Smith, seventy- 
four; Li Hung Chang, seventy-four; Rev. Robert Colver, 
seventy-four; Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, seventy-four. 
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‘Continued from page 23.] 


(1) There is no ss forbidding well-formed oa lj 
tions either to the English or to the Latin language. 
as all not Klizabethan, 
<o all Latin words are 
| believe that such lists of words have 


(2) Just English words are 
not classical. 
ereat value. 


Their value will inerease in direct proportion to the 


etudent’s knowledge of English, Latin, French, and 
other languages, especially the Romance tongues. 

on example, each one of the fifty words given 
nbove might well suggest not simply the correspond: 
ine noun in Latin or in English, but the verb, and 
its participle, often used as an adjective, tog ther 
with the various other words, simple and compound, 
which aaterally group themselves about the same 
root. ‘To the comparative philologist a mine of in 
exhaustibie richness is at least indicated. ‘The sur- 
prising, corre spondences of the Greek with the Latin, 
tovether with the intimate connection of ne@lish, 
French. Italian. and Spanish with one another, and 
with Latin. offer a magnificent field for work. 

Not mily borrowed words, hut also kindred words 
will marshal their forces at the command of the gen 
ern] memory, aided by the lieutenants, Attention, 
Arrangement, and Association, “the three M’?s 7? ag 
Mr. Quirk so aptly calls them. 


As many of the Latin words in English come to us 
through the French, will seem only natural that 
with a verv few changes of vowels, or accents, the 
Epelish of the list just given will become French. 

DEATHS IN 1897 

John C. Paige, Boston, May 8 (fifty-eight). 

Seth LL. Milliken, statesman, Maine, April 15 

J. T. Headley, author, January 16 (eighty-four). 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, March 8 (eighty-four) 

James Boveott. first victim of boycotting, June 21 

T. A. Havemeyer, sugar king, April 26 (sixty-three). 

Jean Ingelow, poet, London, July 19 (seventy-six) 

Henry George, labor leader, October 29 (fifty-eight) 

Sir John Gilbert, painter, England, October 6 (eighty) 

Justin Windsor. Harvard librarian, October 22 (sixty 
Six) 

f. W. Newman, English philosopher, October 5 (ninety 
two). 

Alvan G. Clark, famous telescope maker, June 9 (sixty 
four) 

W.S. Holden of Indiana, statesman, April 22 (seventy 
four) 

Professor W. R. Duryea, Rutgers, January 20 (fifty 
nine) 

Margaret Oliphant, English novelist, June 25 (sixty) 
nine) 

Charl 4. Dana. New York Sun. October 17 (seventy 
eight) 

Edward LL. Peirce, author, Boston, September 7 (sixty 
eight) 

Professor George M. Lane, Harvard, June 30 (seventy 
three) 

Francis T, Palgrave, British poet, October 25 (seventy 
three) 

Alphonse Daudet, novelist, Paris, Decembe1 (fifty 
seven) 

United States Senator J. H. Earle, South Carolina, Ma 
20 (fifty) 

George W Pullman Pullman car fame Octol ) 
(sixty-six) 

Professor (. E. Colby, Columbia College, Octobe 
(forty-two) 

United States Senator J. Z. George, Missi ppi, Au 
14 (seventy) 

William 17 \dat Oliver Optie’), Man 
eventy-five) 

Washington H I Chicago jour ) 
(te fVv.e1 

George M. Rx Oo} wats Te : 
(sixty-eight 

Sir Isaac Pitman. inventor of sten hy. Jan : 
(elgzghtyv-tour) 

Henry Drummon eligious leader of FE nd. Marc} 

(forts ix) 

General | N Cone} Ma whuse | 
eventyv-five) 

Ex-Unite >) J. N lol} O ( Maat 
 (sixtv-one) 

Vin Kink her of the pre i aren ee 
(¢ h ig} 

Neal Dk ‘ — Pt a 
(Tiinne three 

Professor E. Bo Coy Universitv of Pent 

(ritt even) 


Zx-United States Senator Richard Coke of Texas, May 
14 (sixty-eight). 
Henry 
20 (seventy-nine). 

Ex-United States Senator 
November & (fifty). 

Ex-United States Senator A. 8 


Professor Deisler, Columbia College, 


N. F. Dixon of Rhode Island, 


Paddock, Nebraska, Oc- 


tober 17 (sixty-six). 


Iix-United States Senator J. R. Doolittle of Wisconsin, 


Tuly 27 (eighty-two) 


United States Senator Isham G. Harris of Tennessee, 


July 8 
Ex-United States Senator J. 


(seventy-nine). 
R. McPherson, New Jersey, 
October § 
x-U 
October 3 (seventy-one). 
President J. H. Maclivaine, 


30 (eighty-two). 


(sixty-four). 


nited States Senator S. J. McMillan, Minnesota, 


Evelyn College, New Jersey, 


January 


Ex-United States Senator Angus Cameron of Wisconsin, 
March 30 (seyenty-one) 

Canovas del Castillo, Spanish prime minister, assassi- 
nated August 8 (sixty-nine). 

Ikix-United States Senator T. J. Robertson, South Caro- 
lina, October 13 (seventy-four). 

Robert Kemp, “Father Kemp,” of ‘‘Old Folk’s Concert” 
fame, Mareh 16 (seventy-seven). 

Ex-United States Senator T. L. Clingman of North 


Carolina, November 8 (eighty-five) 


General F. A. Walker, président Massachusetts Institute 


of Technology, January 5 (fifty-six). 


Edward Charles Baring, senior partner’ Baring 


Brothers, London, July 18 (sixty-nine). 
Barnet Isaacs Barnato, the “Diamond King,” multi- 
millionaire, suicide in Africa, June 14 (forty-six). 
HORSE SENSE. 
What is horse sense? Where did the term come from? 
| wonder if there is any hint or reason for it in the re- 


mark of Holmes that a lad had ‘‘a gleam of the shrewdness 
that ? 


all men get who live in the atmosphere of horses” 
og. ¥ 

) 
FOR TRAINING 


SCHOOLS LIBRARIANS 


Mditor Journal of Education 

We should be glad to have correction made of the an 
swer given in vour number of December 30, ’97, to the 
question about library schools. Ours is the second school 
in the country in the order of establishment. There is 
ne longer a school for library training at Armour Insti 
tute and none at Los Angeles, but there is one at Drexel 
Institut M. W. Plummer, . 

Director Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
() 
STATE ABBREVIATIONS. 

rhe most egotistical state, “Me.” most religious, 
Vass most Asiatic, ‘‘Ind.”’ father of states, ‘‘Pa.’’ 
nost maidenly Miss best in time of flood, “Ark.” 
most usefui in haying time, ‘‘Mo.”’ decimal state, 
Tenn.’’; state of exclamation, ‘‘La.’’; most astonishing 
tate O most unhealthful state, ‘“I1l.’’: state to cure 
the sick Md state for students, “‘Conn.”’; state where 
there is no such word as fail, ‘“‘Kan.’’: not a state for the 
ntids Wash.”; suggestive of mineral wealth Ore 
of military distinction, ‘‘Col.’’—Selected. 
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verbs 
than by complex rules. 
signed for those who wish to prepare themselves to 1x 
as well as vocabulary 


Edgren, 
128 pp. 


This book of Professor 


Readers 


and 


>, four, 
remarkable series of books. 
designers, 
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excellent 
exercises. 


STONES 


for 


authors, 


Charles 
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LITERATURE. 
Grammar 
By Sarah Louise Arnold, Supervisor of Schools, } 
Superintendent 
Burdett, 


Gilbert, 
Boston: 


‘With Exercise; 
York: William 


means of 


Silver, 


and 


Edgren’s is to be comme) 
noth for the fact that it fills a void in language text-| 
and because of its systematic arrangement. 
are grouped by themselves, and are pithy 
the fundamental principles set down in the first ; 
Simplicity has been aimed at throughout, and the n 
introduced 
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exercises 
The book is more especially 
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Selections are chosen with regard to grading, correlatio) 
and qualification of teachers; 


and advising are done with the skill of an expert, 
what should be said wisely 
hands, under 
message 
and the printing and binding 
The books are masterpiecs 
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who 


well; 


instruction of the authors, 
readers; 


schools ir 
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have been elegantly done. 
ture, 


art, litera 


It might have 
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books. T 
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good in 


he 
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human 


is something 


nature, 


live more helpfully. 


The 


books 


are 


higher 


and pédagogy. 
The series is to contain eight books, one for each g1 
been aptly 


the annotating, counseling 


styled * 


master 


Reading by Grades,” 


than 


interesting, 
Children will read them from love of the selections, 
can but attend to the 


learn from them because they 


will form a taste for good literature because good lite: 


informing, 


have a 


wise grading in 
aim is to have children see the world a! 
to appreciate the beautiful in nature and 
to think more intelligent] 


and 


ture herein is getting a hold upon their heart and mind 


Publishers and authors are to be congratulated 
feature of their work. 


the great success of every 
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View. By John Corbin. 
Brothers. 226 pp. Price, 
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Rarely has an American gone to England better qua 


fied than was John Corbin to appreciate the true signif 
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Winche 
visit, 


schoolroo! 


easy for him to enter fully into the life 
There he made acquaintanceships and warm friend 
with “old boys” from Eton and Harrow:and Rugby, 
thus it became easy for him to go down to 
and the other schools for a short or longer 
in the schools, watching and meeting the boys 
went about their daily businesses. and verifying at 
hand all the gossip and the traditions with 
any generations of inky schoolboys have endowed thi 
dormitories, their playgrounds. and their 
benches. 

Small wonder that Mr. Corbin has written a good boo 
and one from which every teacher of American 
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any text-book of the subject. 
Suge Stive questions for pupils to discuss. 


method of treatment, 


Ready Jan. 15. 


Outlines of Descriptive 


demands of the present situation. 


logical study. 


More and better illustrations and Maps than have ever appeared in 


Carefully selected tists of books for supplementary reading. 


Notes throughout the text explanatory of g« neral statements, 


By GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 

d Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 

In spite of the fact that the last few years have witnessed the appearance of numerous works 

on Psychology, there still exists a need for a clear, concise, elementary, yet scholarly volume, 
adapted to classroom use in our higher institutions of learning, colleges, and normal schools. 
Ladd, who has won an international reputation by his many-sided ability as author and teacher, at 
the request of many friends, has written a brief but thorough text-book of Psychology to meet the 


The unprecedented success of Professor Ladd’s more advanced books, and of his ‘* Primer of 
Psychology,” insure widespread popularity for this opportune addition to the apparatus of psycho- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 
LATEST SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 


By WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
With over 250 Illustrations and Maps, Tables, and an Index. ‘ ‘ 


NOTEWORTHY FEATURES. 


develepment. 


The attention of School Superintendents and Principals is particularly invited, and the publishers will be glad to mail to any teacher a Prospectus giving fuller details than can be here enumerated 








. Horace Mann and the Common School Revival 
in the United States. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 


Psychology, 


D.D., LLD., 


450 pp. 


OTHER NOTABLE NEW TEXT - BOOKS. 


Special stress laid upon the industrial and so-ial development, 
with a lucid presentation of the powerful inflac nce exerted by 
routes and modes of travel, soil and climate 

Prominence given to characteristics of our great national lenders. 

Introductory chy» pter of hints to teachers, illuminating the author's Emphasis on the importance of the West aud South in our national 


Pupils are led throughout to form high ideals of so: ial duty. 


(Gireat Educator Series 


Dr Professor Hinsdale, the well-known authority on Pedagogy, in preparing this volume has ren- 
dered an important and lasting service to the cause of education. 

It is matter of history that our present national common school system is due very largely to 
the transforming influence exerted by Massachusetts’ famous Secretary of Education. Mann’s 
life, as told by Dr Hinsdale, forms the basis of a spirited sketch of American educational devel- 
opment from the very beginning. 
torical and biographical summary is beyond question, 


8vo. About 500 Pages. $1.00, net. 


12mo. $1.00, net. \Near/y ready. 


To the professional educator, the value of such a unique his- 
. 
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bovs might glean many hints by which the time may be 
hastened when it will no longer be possible to say that 
as contrasted with the graduates of the American sec- 
ondarv schools, the English University man “has a 
firmer knowledge of himself and of the world of. men, 
and. at the same time, a greater measure of the spon 
taneity and exuberance natural to youth. surpris 
inely solid in character, and, at the same time, surpris 
ingly simple and natural.” 

Mr. Corbin wrote a series of articles about his experi 
ences in the four great English public schools for Hat 
ner’s Young People, which many an older reader noticed 
as they appeared. These articles have now been re 
written and put inte permanent book form. The result 
is a volume which ought to be one of the essentials in 
every schoolboys’ library. 

VIA LATINA. An Easy Latin Reader. By William C 
Collar. Head Master Roxbury Latin School. With Vo 
cabulary by Clarence W. Gleason, Master in Roxbury 
Latin School. Boston: Ginn & Co. 2038 pp. Price, 85 
cents. 

No one who knows the ability and reputation of the 
author of this book as a classical teacher will, for a 
moment, doubt its superior merits and adaptation to the 
place in the course of study for which he designed it 

The author assumes, without contradiction, that beg 
garly results are attained, in this country, in much of the 
study of Latin preparatory for college, and gives two 
reasons for this failure, viz.: We do not allow sufficient 
time, and we do not provide for an easy ard gradual pro 
gression. The reason of this is the prevailing underesti 
mate of the diffieulty of learning Latin, and of its educa 
tional value. He refers to the report of the Latin con 
ference to the Committee of Ten, in 1892, which dep 
recated ‘‘the immediate transition from a first-year book 
of forms and simple construction to the reading of a 
classic author in Latin, and especially the absurdity of a 
plunge at once into the Gallic War.’ This conference 
recommended the use of easy reading not beyond the 
learner’s power, to prepare him for the severer task that 


confronts him in reading Nepos, Caesar, or Ovid To 
meet this last want, Mr. Collar has prepared this book 
It is to follow the first half year in the Latin course It 


fully mects his three conditions necessary to secure the 
end in view; it is not too hard, it is interesting, and it 
leads by gradual ascent to the level of one or anothe1 
of the classic authors usually taken first, and its use is 
for rapid reading, not for analysis and parsing 
volume will be welcomed with delight by all classica 
teachers and students 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING 
Six Graded Books and a Teachers’ Manual By A. F 
Newlands and R. K. Row Boston: D. C. Heath & Cr 
Price, 75 cents a dozen: manual, 25 cents 
This series is one of the most beautiful, complete, and 

listinctive of all the vertical series published. It is abso 

lutely vertical, it has a perfectly round hand, the lett: 


Write for Special Circulars and Text- Book Catalogues. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153--157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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in a word, are not necessarily connected, the page is but 
six and one-half inches wide, each copy in the two lower 
books is suggestively illustrated. The letters are large; 
in the first book, small letters five-sixteenths of on inch 
in height: in the second book, three-sixteenths; after 
that, a trifle more than an eighth. Sentences are used in 
second haif of first book, words and sentences are 
selected with great care. 

Each sentence has some vajue as a fact or sentiment 
A few sentences will sample this principle: “Birds are 
farmers’ friends,” ‘“‘Ferns are seedless plants,” ‘Gills are 
the lungs of fishes,’ “‘How many edges has a cube?” 

Ivory, the tusks of elephants Jupiter, our largest 
planet,” ‘“‘Linen is made from flax,” “Quire, 24 sheets of 
“Rainbows show how many colors?” Spenser 


paper,”’ 
wrote ‘The Fairy Queen.” 

Both the authors are ardent believers in the vertical 
system and in their own system, and the publishers are 
equally enthusiastic over every feature, from the width of 


the page and form of each letter to the absence of all let 
ters not in words, and the principle of having every word 
illustrated by a picture in the lower books, and every sen 
tence has a value of its own in every book They are 
particular about the quality of the paper, the position of 
the pen, the position of the body as related to desk and 
book, the length of the lesson, and the quality of the pen 


Rarely has there been such an illustration of zeal of 
authors and publishers over the principle involved in a 
chool book. They all believe that their system produces 
absolute legibility, conserves every phase of health, and is 
capable of great speed without degeneracy There is 


cmething refreshing about such ardent championship of 
eries of ideas with one end in view 


ANDRONIKE The Heroine of the Greek Revolution 
By Stephanos Theodoros Xenos. Translated from the 
Original Greek by Edwin <A. Grosvenor, Professor of 
Muropean Amherst College Boston 
Robert srothers. 527 pp. Price, $1.50 
The civilized world has watched with feverish interest 

and anxiety the desperate struggle of this little nation 


rT 
riistors In 


for independence Hence everything connected with 
these people is of special interest to the reading public 

the plot of thi tory develops, the reader treat 
Greek soil, breathe Greek air, and lives among the 


Andronike is the heroine and Thrasvboulos the 


hero Rarthakas is the renegade and evil genius of the 
tory All are actors in the Greek Revolution of 1821 
ind might represent characters of to-day, as that revo 
lution doe not differ greatly from the last war, if we 
take note of its mingled heroism and shame. 

This story is a succession of instantaneous photo 
graphs, revealing with accuracy phases of life in the 


Balkan peninsula. It describes with,much accuracy the 


le ruggles of modern Greece, and portrays vividly 
the political and moral condition of the East Thus hi 

truth is skillfully interwoven with the romances 
\mong the many passages in the story of special interest 
ive the description of the holy communion and execution 
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of Patriarch Gregory and his’ bishops, the rise of 

Hetairia, and the battles and sea-fights. Notes and ex- 

planations are not necessary; the tale is its own inter- 

preter. It is enough to say of the presswork and bind- 
ing of the book that it was done at the University Press, 

Cambridge. 

NATURE STUDY IN. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Teachers’ Manual. jy Mrs. Lucy Langdon Wilson, 
Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 268 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This is an attractive manual on nature study, full of 
suggestion, abounding in information, instinct with in- 
spiration. The work is presented by the month, and in 
the synopsis is re-arranged by topics. Weather is 
studied in detail from’September to February, plants and 
animals every month, fruits are specialized in October, 
and stones in March, April, and May. While the book 
is not ideal, it is a distinct and valuable addition to all 
that has hitherto appeared. Mrs. Wilson is_ well 
equipped in scholarship, has had the best of experience 
as the head of the biological laboratories in the Phila- 
delphia normal school, and in charge of the nature work 
in the school of observation and practice, but that which 
counts for more than either is her ardent love of chil- 
dren and devout purpose to reveal to them those phases 
of nature in which they are most interested, and from 
the study of which they will get the most permanent 
benefit. Nothing has yet appeared along this line that 
is more complete, varied, judicious, and directive than 
this book of Mrs. Wilson's, and, in several departments, 
it is peerless 


“LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN.” By Elbert Hubbard. New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons Cloth Gilt Illustrated 130 pp. 
Price, $1.75 
Few men have developed so fascinating a style of in 

troducing biography to American readers as Elbert Hub 

bard, who is at his best in describing his recent visit to 
the homes of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Madame 

Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Charlotte Bronte, Christina 

Rossetti, Rosa Bonheur, Madame De Stael, Elizabeth Fry, 

Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, Empress Josephine, and Mary 

W. Shelley 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
“Verbos Espafoles By Professor R. D. De La Cortina. Price, 75 
cents. New York: R. PD. Cortina 
‘Elementary Scientific French Reader.’ By P. Mariotte-Davies, 
Ph.D. Price, 49 vents. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co 


“Complete Works of Alfred Tennvson Illustrated Chicago 


The Dominion Company 

Songs of the Child-World By Alice C. D. Riley, Helen A. Lloyd, 
ind Jessie L. Gaynor Cincinnati John Church Company. : 

“The Book of Judwves With Notes by Rev. G. F. Moore New 
York: Dodd, Mead, & Co 

‘The Students’ Standard Dictionary Price, $2.00 New York 
Funk & Wagnalls Compan 

“Fifth Reader. Rv Charles Hi Allen. John Swett ind Josiah 
Rovce Indianapolis: Indiana Sel 1) Book Company 

“The World and Its People Book VIII Australia and the 
Islands of the Sea By Eva M.C. Kellogg Boston: Silver, Bur 


dett, & Co 
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Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


This prepari ation, by its action 
in promoting digestion, and a 
a nerve food, te nds to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
that of a nervous origin. 
Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, 
says: — 

“ Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia, 
and neuralgia ; and think it is giving 
great satisfaction when it is thor 
oughly tried.” 


Me., 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGHISTS 


Beware of Substitutes and I mitations. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
MEETINGS TO BE 
Massachusetts 
Association, Boston, 


HELD. 
January 8: Industrial Art 
Teachers’ Mass. 
January 15: New England Conference of 
Educational Workers, Boston. 
February 11: Massachusetts 
trict Superints ndents Association, 
February 22-24: Department of Superin 
tendence, N. E. A., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
July 7-18: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind 


Town and Dis- 
Boston. 


March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, I] 

June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 

July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc 


tion, North Conway, N. H 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 

AUGUSTA. The annual meeting of the 
Maine Pedagogical Society was held in this 
city December 29 and 30. A large attend- 
ance and interesting exercises. Mayor 
Choate delivered the address of welcome, 
and President Hunt responded. Among 
the principal speakers were Professors 
Johnson, Larrabee, and Hanscomb, Super 
visor George H. Martin of Boston, J. S. 
Locke, Principal George H. Babb of the 
Portland manual training school, W. F. 
Smith of the Lewiston manual training 
school. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. The Dartmouth Medical 
College has opened its 101st year with a 
class of thirty students. The course has 


been changed from three to four years. 
But graduates from Dartmouth may count 
their last year in college as the first vear 
in the Medical College. The old recitation 
term, from July to November, has been 
abolished. The new catalogues are out, 
and give the following summary of stu- 
dents: Dartmouth College, 510: Medical 
College, 115; Thayer school, 12: total 
number of students, 637. 
VERMONT 

BELLOWS FALLS. A new high school 
building has just been completed in this 
village, which cost $50,000. 

Dr. E. M. Smith, principal of the Mont 
pelier Seminary, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Illinois We sleyan University, 
loe ated at Bloomington, Ill. Dr. Smith has 
not yet decided whether he will accept or 
not. 

The Union school at Montpelier opens 
January 3. Principal Nelson J Whitehill 
is proving a worthy successor of Prine ipal 
Blanfield 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The annual dinner of the 
alumni association of the Institute of 
Technology was held December 30 at the 
Exchange Club. The report of the com 
mittee on schools created surprise by de 
claring that if any steps were taken to the 


proposed union of the institute with Har- 
vard, the alumni should be consulted. 
Nearly $1,000,000 has been bequeathed to 
the” institute during 1897. Presiden! 
R. Freeman acted as toastmaster, and 
the speakers were President Crafts, Pro- 


fessor Elihu Thomson, George 8S. Morri- 
son of Chicago. The officers elected 
were: John R, Freeman, ’76, Providence, 


Edwin C. Miller, ‘79, Boston, 
vice-president; Professor A. H. Gill, 84, 
Boston, secretary; members of executive 
committee, Charles T. Main, ’76, Frederick 
H. Fay, ’93, Boston; member of alumni 
committee on the school, John Alden, ’77, 
Lawrence, Candidates for grammar 
school certificates, classes A and B, and for 
kindergarten, wood-working, cookery, and 
sewing certificates will be examined on 
Friday and Saturday, January 28 and 29, in 
the hall of the normal school, corner of 
Dartmouth and Appleton streets. The ex- 
amination will begin on Friday at nine 
o’clock a.m. Attendance will be required 
each day. All who desire to be candidates 
should send at onee to Thornton D. 
\pollonio, secretary of the school commit- 
tee, for a circular containing full informa- 
tion concerning the subjects and require- 
ments of the examination. An examina- 
tion of candidates for high school certifi- 
cates, classes A and B, and for certificates, 
to teach drawing, penmanship, and 
phonography will be held April 29 and 30, 
1898. - At the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Industrial Art Teach- 
ers’ Association at the normal art school 
last Saturday several interesting papers 
speakers 


president; 


were listened to. Among the 
were Dr. Balliet of Princeton, Arthur W. 


Dow of the Pratt Institute, and Albert H. 
Munsell. The latter was elected presi- 
dent. James Hall is secretary and treas 
urer The mayor’s inaugural addres 
has an interesting chapter upon the rela- 
tion of the school board of Boston toward 
the citv government, particularly regard- 
ing the appropriations. Mayor Quincy 
advocates the divorce of the school ex 
penditures and appropriations from the 
board of aldermen and councilmen, thus 
making the school committee directly re 
sponsible to the voters, and doing away 
with the present method. The Boston 
Teache1 Mutual Benefit Association ha 
a permanent fund of $82,500, only a small 
paid to the 


percentage of which is retired 


subseriber The conference of educa 
tional workers gave an exhibition of 
chorus work at Sleeper hall on Saturday 


January §&. Professor George W. Chad 
wick delivered an interesting 
public musie instruction for adults 

\ meeting of the New England Confe1 
ence of Educational Workers will be held 
in the English high school, Boston, on 
January 15 at 10.380a.m. Rev. Dr. Edward 
EK. Hale will speak on ‘‘Methods in Educa- 
tion Sixty Years Ago, Contrasted with 
Those of To-day,” and Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore will give ‘My Recollections of 
the Public Schools of Boston. This will 
be a public meeting. 

Alumni of Bates College, to the number 
of fifty-eight, dined at Young’s hotel De- 
cember 31. E. C. Adams presided. Rev 
Dr. G. C, Chase, president of the college 
poke on ‘‘College Interest&”’; Rev. Dr. ¢ 
G. Ames on “The Social Function of the 
Educated”; William Hoag on “Athletics”: 
and C. S. Milliken on ‘‘The Student Body 
at Bates.”” F. J. Doggett was also a guest. 
H. S. Cowell was elected president of the 
organization; G. E. Smith, vice-president; 
and 8S. C. Brackett, secretary 


COLLEGE HILI President Capen in 
is annual report pleads. strenuously 
gainst the proposed taxation ‘of college 
property. He condemns this reversal of 
the time-honored policy of the state. and 
says that so serious a revolution should 
not be suffered except after a most strenu- 
ous protest and the 


Williams, 


lecture on 


I 


stoutest 
Amherst, and 


resistance 
Tufts Colleges in 


Massachusetts, Brown in Rhode Island. 
and Yale in Connecticut have cases on 
hand 

QUINCY Although Quiney spends 


about forty-five per cent. of the tax in 
come tor her schools, there is much over 
crowding of pupils all over the city. 
Steps will doubtless be taken during thi 
spring to relieve the 
schoolhouses 


pressure, and new 
Will be erected. 


SOMERVILLE Mayor Perry has re 
ommended the building of two more 
schoolhouses, and the enlargement of the 
English high 
for the large 
ance 

HAMILTON The new schoolhouse on 
Railroad avenue was dedicated January 
with appropriate ceremonies Addresses 
were delivered by Superintendents Saf 


to provide adequate quarters 
increase in school attend 


‘**CHILDREN TEETHING.’ 

MkS. WINSLOW'S SOOTH.NG SYRUP should alwayea 
be used for children teeth'ng It soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic 
and is the best remedy for diarrhesa. 25 cts.a bottle. 
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blown up bya hidden 


f 
1° mine of explosives 
may have secu things 
‘ff that should have 

# aroused his suspi 

nae cions, but heedle ssly 

ae X5 put them aside as of 

4 > yo mome nt. Itis the 

PF ip Ne Y.ame with the sick- 

Lh a » ness that ends in 

death. Insidious dis 

orders of the digestion and bilious speils 

are passed by as of no moment. In them 

selves these complaints may not be dan- 

gerous, but if neglected their cumulative 
effect is terrible. 

The man who neglects the little disorders 
that are the signs of approac hing ill-health 
is walking over a hidden mine that may 
cause his death. The explosion will come 
in the guise of consumption or some other 
deadly disease. Dr. Pierce’s Goiden Med 
ical Discovery cures all disorders of the 
stomach and liver. It cures 98 per cent. of 
all cases of consumption, bronchitis, asth 
ma, laryngitis, weak lungs, spitting of blood, 
lingering cough, nasal catarrh and diseases 
»f the air passages. It acts directly on the 
diseased tissues, driving out all impurities 
ind disease-germs. It is the great flesh 
builder, blood- maker and nerve - tonic 
There is nothing in the medicine store 
“Just as good.’’ 

‘Have been in poor health for about seven 
vears.’’ writes Mrs. I. Albert Eakins, of No. 148 
Main Street, Dallas, Texas. ‘* Every summer I d 








have a bilious attack lasting two weeks, besid 

headaches all my life, general debility and an 
inactive liver. I suff red with mv bladder and 
kidneys for five years at least. I could not stand 
on my feet long at atime until I commen your 
treatment. . took Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 


Discovery, ‘ Favorite Prescription * and Pleasant 


Pellets.’ They have helped me wonderfully I 
had a disagreeable drain and irregular periods 
I thought I should go insane sometim I wor 


had the blues all the time 
Now I am we! 


ried about everythin 
ind did not care to live 


Constipation sis a little illness that if 


neglected builds a big one Dr. Pier 
Pleasant Pellets cure constipation Que 
little ‘‘ Pellet’? is a gentle laxative and two 


a mild cathartic. They never gripe 


ford of Beverly and Perkins of Salem. 
The building has four rooms, is of frame 
structure, with all modern conveniences 
LLESLEY. Four new members 
have been elected on the board of trustees 
of Wellesley College, viz., Dean George 
Hodges of Cambridge ag rg nes Semi- 
nary, Hon. Henry E. Cob f Newton, An- 
drew Fiske of Boston, ocaet iiiaae H. Lin 
oln of Brookline. Thirty scholarships tc 
the value of $175 per year have been estab- 
lished for approved candidates for the 
master of arts degree. \ new scholar- 
hip of $5,000 for undergraduates, the gift 
of the late Mrs. Hannah B, Goodwin, is also 
announced Mrs. Pauline Durant has 
been spending the holiday season in New 
York Cit) 

The Radcliffe College alumnae held their 
annual winter social meeting at Fay house 
December 31. There was a large gather- 
ing of graduates, in which the younger 

lumnae were well represented. In the 
absence of the president, Mrs. B. John- 
on, Miss A. C. Hale presided at the infor 
mal business meeting, and the plans were 
ked over for the small dormitory, for 
which a committee of the graduates hope 
to raise funds. 

HAVERHILL. It is proposed to en- 
large the high school curriculum by em 
vhasizing the commercial branches 


RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE The catalogue of 
Brown University for 1897-98 gives 91 
names on the faculty list; 101 graduates: 
112 seniors; 149 juniors; 138 sophomores 
168 freshmen; 43 specials; 149 Women's 
College; total, 860 Much other interest- 
ing information is also given in the cata- 
logue, 
CONNECTICUT 
HARTFORD Ex-Mayol1 Leverett 
Brainard has ‘resigned as trustee of the 
Connecticut school for Meriden 
after four years’ service on the board 
The Montville Teachers’ 
met at the Palmertown 
Friday, 


DOY S at 


Association 
schoolhouse on 
December 31. The subject under 
discussion was “The Colonization Period 
in United States History,’ and each mem- 

r presented a paper on a certain division 
of the subject. The members also con 
ributed articles on “Natural Seenery and 
Curiosities” for the paper. 
This association was rece ntly organized 
mutual help and professional ad 

incement of the teachers of the town. 
The officers are President, William GQ 
Tarbox: vice-pre side nt, Miss Susie W or d: 
secretary Miss Addie Moxley: editor 
William G. Tarbox . 

The officers of the 
Club for the 


association 


or the 


Norwich Principals’ 
President, 


present year are 





on the basis of farm labor: 
.tO an Over-supply of teachers, ete. 


John B. Stanton of the 
West Chelsea _ schools; vice-president 
Principal Orrin L. Judd of the Greenville 
school; secretary and treasurer, Principal] 
Price of the Falls school. The club meets 
on the second Saturday of each month 
The programme committee has taken sub 
jects from educational foundations, and 
there is also an infcrmal discussion of 
topics of interest at each meeting. 


Superintendent 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The school census of 
this city just completed shows a large de 
crease as compared with the census of 
1896. It is claimed by some that this de- 
crease is not real, but results from ‘‘the 
slovenly way” that politicians took the 
census of 1896. 

The Cosmopolitan University had on its 
roll of applicants, at the end of the first 
four months after the plan had been given 
to the public, more than 12,000 students, a 
number exceeding any other movement 
known to educational annals, embracing 
a larger number than are on the entering 
and graduating classes of all the other 
universities of our country. President 
Potter has engaged a corps of able assist- 
ants, and the work has already begun. 
The university has at least one good fea- 
ture, “cane rushing” and “hazing” can 
never be indulged. 

SYRACUSE. At a meeting of the edu- 
cators of the state held in this city re- 
cently, an association was formed to erect 
a monument to the late Dr. E. A. Sheldon, 
who was regarded as the pioneer on nor 
mal institutes in the New York state, and 
principal of Oswego normal school for 
thirty years. This monument will stand 
on the capitol grounds at Albany. 

BROOKLYN. An explosion of a boiler 
in the basement of intermediate school No. 
11, when the school was in session, fright- 
ened the children and caused a lively com- 
motion. But the teachers retained their 
self-possession, and, in ninety seconds, led 
the 800 pupils under the charge safely out 
into the open air. The fire-drill was exe 
cuted to perfection. 


WEST 


VIRGINIA. 

It is an interesting coincidence that two 
of the new officers of the Geological Society 
of America, recently elected at Montreal, 
were formerly connected with the West 
Virginia University. When Dr. Steven- 
on, the new president of the society, was 
professor of geology in the West Virginia 
University, Dr. White, the treasurer, was 
one of his pupils. 

There are now about eighty young ladies 

West Virginia University. A prize of 
$100 is offered the Woman’s League to 
the woman student who shall be adjudged 
the best in declamation. 

Lieutenant John L. Lockwood has been 
detailed by the secretary of war as com- 
mandant of the cadets at the university. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

COLUMBUS. Inquiry through the state 
school commissioners regarding salaries 
in the rural districts sums up as follows: 
‘Fifty reply that it is not downward in 
their locality, and give as reasons the in- 
fluence of city schools, better preparation 
of teachers, supervision under the Work- 
man law, and suggest that the Workman 
law be accompanied by supervision, and 
then wages will not suffer. One hundred 
and twenty-six say wages are decreasing. 
Ninety attribute it to hard times, a de 
crease of valuation and population of 
country districts; forty to the Workman 
Law, stating that boards are fixing wages 
twenty--two, 


Is the decline of the wages real? It ap 
pears that women’s salaries have risen 
nearly as much as men’s have decreased 
In comparing our state with others we 

There is more catarrh in this section of 
the country than all other diseases put 
together, and until the last few years was 
supposed to be incurable. For a great 
many years doctors pronounced it a local 
disease, and prescribed local remedies, and 
by constantly failing to cure with local 
treatment, pronounced it incurable. Sci- 
ence has proven catarrh to be a consti- 
tutional disease, and therefore requires 
onstitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co.. 
Toledo, O., is the only constitutional cure 
on the market. It is taken internally in 
doses from ten drops to a teaspoonful. It 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hun- 
dred dollars for any case it fails to cure. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. Ad- 
lress, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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have gathered some interesting statistics, 
but we can only give you some conclusions. 


It is the testimony of the states, west, 
south, and central, that wages in the rural 
districts for the last three years have been 


downward, and in none less so than in 
Ohio. 
The Association of School Examiners 


held a very successful meeting during the 
holiday week. The officers for the ensuing 
year are: President, 8S. P. Humphrey of 
Ironton; vice-president, Superintendent E. 
Burgess of Lancaster; secretary, J. B. 
Taylor of Granville; executive committee, 
D. C. Meck, Mansfield; Horace A. Stokes, 
Delaware; and G. W. Brumbaugh, Dayton. 

The Ohio College Association will meet 
with the State Teachers’ Association in 
June next at Put-in-Bay. 

PUT-IN-BAY. The executive commit 
tee of the State Teachers’ Association have 
decided to hold the next annual meeting at 
this place. Every convenience will be 
offered and a great gathering may be ex 
pected. 

ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. Hon. James H. Eckels, ex 
comptroller of the United States treasury, 
delivered an address January 3 at the con- 
vocation exercises of the Chicago Univer- 
sity on “Public Leadership.” The 
Moses Montefiore Institution, a _ free 
school for the Jews, was recently dedicated 
in this city with a procession and unique 
programme. A long procession of Jews, 
each carrying a lighted candle, paraded 
through the streets in accordance with the 
ancient custom. At the head of the pro 
cession was a band of music, after which 
was borne an American flag. Next 
walked Sol Simon, carrying an oil paint 
ing of Moses Montefiore, the great Jewish 
vhilanthropist, after whom the school was 
named. Following him were four men, 
wearing the highly-prized commandment 
books of the Jews, which are written in 
Hebrew. In compliance with the Hebrew 
ceremonial, above these commandment 
books spread a canopy, supported 
upon four upright standards The third 
annual meeting of the Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations was held in the Chi- 
cago Business College December 27. Two 
hundred and fifty teachers were in attend- 


was 


ance. Mayor Harrison delivered the ad- 
dress of welcome. Professor A. W. 
Smal! of the University of Chicago, who 


last five months in England, 
and Italy studying so- 
ciological problems, has returned. He re- 
ports that socialism of the most pro- 
nounced type exists in France especially, 
which threatens the nation’s welfare. A 
revolution against the rich class may be 
expected at any time. In Germany the 
socialists are as pronounced, but are more 
patriotic, and hence less dangerous. 


Wilbur B. Wheeler, principal of 


has spent the 
Krance, Germany, 


the 


eleventh district school, Chicago, will soon 

retire, aftera continuous service in the 

city for forty-three years. 
SPRINGFIELD. The Lilinois State 


Association held a meeting in 
December 29, which was well at 
tended, President Andrews of Brown 
University delivered the principal address, 
on “The Publie School System as an In 
strumentality of Social Advance.” He ad 
vocated perfect ventilation of schoolrooms, 
free text-books, and free lunches as very 
important as means to the end in view 


Teachers’ 
this city 


INDIANA 
», Rover J. ALEY, B 
Wilson, superintendent of the 
has been elected supe! 
Institute for the 
for a number of 
prominent school 


Sta / dite 
George 8. 
Greenfield schools, 
intendent of the Indiana 
Blind. Mr. Wilson has 
years been one of the 
men of the state. He and his estimable 
wife are well fitted for the new duties that 
will devolve upon them. The high degree 
of efficiency attained by the institution 
under Superintendent Glasscock will be 
continued. A. J. Reynolds of the high 
school has been promoted to the superin 
tendency of the Greenfield schools. 
Superintendent W. P. Shannon 
Greensburg died about the middle of D 
He has for many years been a 
prominent member of the State Teachers’ 
Association. By his death science loses a 
strong advocate, and the schools a 
teacher and superintendent. 
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DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 
Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas, 
“Pror, DRAUGHON—I learned bookk creeping at 
home from your book, while holding a position as 
night telegraph operator.”’? C, E, LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks, 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


COLLEGES 


NEBRASKA. 
State Editor, J. C. PRUTZER, Lincoln 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association, held 
in Lincoln December to 30, was the 
largest and most successful session ever 
held. The attendance of enrolled mem- 
hers was 1,089. On the first evening the 
educational council listened to reports 
from the country schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and from the committee ap- 
pointed to secure desirable legislation. 
The next afternoon there were sessions of 
the Library Association, teachers of his- 
tory, Society for Child Study, teachers of 
literature, women’s clubs, and of school 
boards, which are all auxiliaries of the 
reneral association. In the evening Hon. 
William T. Harris, United States commis- 
sioner of education, gave a helpful lecture 
on ‘“‘Arrested Development.” On Wednes- 
day there was held a _ general session. 
“Right Emphasis in Education’ was 
treated by Judge Reese of Lincoln, and 
The Relation of W. C. T. U. to Education” 
by Mrs. M. D. Nickoll of Beatrice. In the 
afternoon there were five sessions, the col- 
lege, county superintendents, high school, 
grammar school, and primary school. 
Each section had its own programme, and 
discussed topics belonging to its line of 
work. The evening was devoted to an ad- 
dress by Chancellor MacLean of the State 
University on “The Educational Develop- 
ment of Nebraska,” and a carnival of 
music, to which ten schools, each either 
college or university contributed. Thurs 
day evening Dr. David Jordan, president 
of Leland Stanford University, lectured to 
audience on “Evolu- 


very appreciative 
tion: What It Is and What It Is Not.” 
This lecture was a rare treat. Superin- 


tendent J. F. Saylor of Lincoln was elected 


president for next year. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


i, / ,J. C. WOODMAN, \ 1 
The legislature of Georgia has just 
closed its session, which was of great in- 
terest to education in the state. A bill 
was introduced, opening the doors of the 
university of the state to women; but, for 
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reasons best known to the friends of the 
bill, it did not come up for final action. 
No doubt the matter will be given close 
study, and come before the legislature a 
year hence. 

Last year the legislature passed a bill 
increasing the public school fund $400,000 
by direct taxation. This law met some 
opposition, and a bill was introduced to 
repeal the act. Fortunately, this bill did 
not come up for final consideration 

The public school fund of Georgia will 
be $1,640,881 for 1898, and the school year 
will be increased from five to six and one- 
half months. This means much for the 
rural schools of Georgia. Of course nearly 
all village and city schools, and many of 
the rural schools, will run ten months 
during the year. 

A bill was passed appropriating, condi- 
tionally, $10,000 for the establishment of a 
textile feature in connection with the 
technological school of the state. In a 
great cotton-producing state, now build 
ing up factories, this movement is very 
significant. 


Another movement destined to give 
Georgia prestige in educational advance- 
ment is the incorporation of kindergar- 


school systems. 
this step; 
serious 
devot- 


tens into the local public 
Augusta has already taken 
Newman has the question under 
consideration; and other cities are 
ing some thought to the subject. 
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NOTICE OF 


WITHDRAWAL OF 
PARTNER. 
Boston, Mass., January 1, 1898. 


concern :— 


Benjamin H. Sanborn has this day with- 


Sanborn. 


firm name of Leach, Shewell, 


& 


The business will be conducted 
hereafter by the other partners under the 


& Co., 


who 


will assume all the obligations of the old 
and to whom all accounts due to the 


firm, 
old firm should be paid. 


The withdraw- 


ing partner will continue in the publishing 
business under the firm name of Benjamin 


I 


J. 
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JOHNSON, 


CuRRENT History presents a concise 
interesting record of public affairs in every part of the world, and contains the only 
various international and diplomatic questions of 
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all lands 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


The January Forum begins the new 
vear with an exceptionally interesting 


number, made up of the following articles, 


viz.: “Our Coast Defences,’ by Major- 


General Nelson A. Miles; “The Future of 
Bimetallism,’’ by Senator George G. Vest, 
“Flectrical Advanc e in the Past Ten 


Years,” by Elihu Thomson; ‘Exports and 


Wages,” by Jacob Schoenhof; ‘The Re- 
conquest af New York by Tammany, by 
Simon Sterne; ‘The Political Outlook, 


by Henry Watterson; “The Incorporation 
of the Working Class,”’ by Hugh McGregor; 
“China, and Chinese Railway Conces- 
sions,” by Clarence Cary; “Is It Worth 
While to Take Out a Patent?” by Harwood 
Huntington; ‘Education in Hawaii,’ by 
Henry S. Townsend; “American Excava- 
tions at Sparta and Corinth,” by J. Genna- 


dius; and ‘‘The Relation of the Drama to 
Literature,” by Professor Brander 
Matthews. Price, 35 centga copy; $38.00 a 
year. New York: The Forum Publishing 


Company, 111 lifth avenue. 


The January number of the North 
American Review opens with the conclud- 
Cesare lLom- 


Has In- 


Professor 
“Why Homicide 
nited States.”” Hon. W. 
as has an article entitled 
People’s Party.” In 
Committee of the 
’ General A. W. 
growth of the 


ing portion of 

broso’s paper on 
creased in the | 
A. Peffer of Kans 
‘The Passing of the 
‘The Speaker and the 
House of Representatives, 
Greely, U. S. A., traces the 


power of the speaker. Charles Denby, 
Jr.. U. S. Legation in China, writes fore 
ibly of “America’s Opportunity in Asia 
Professor Fabian Franklin has an essay 
on “The Intellectual Powers of Woman 
Michael G. Mulhall, I’. 5S. S., writes upon 
the ‘Industrial Advance of German) In 
‘A Paradise of Good Government,” Max 
O’Rell describes the inhabitants and goy 


ernment of the Channel Island of Jersey. 


The Commercial Superiority of the 
United States’ i ably discussed by 
Worthington C. Ford, chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Washington The Farce 


of the Chinese Exclusion Laws” is dealt 
with by J. Thomas Scharf, LL.D ‘Con 
ditions Governing Torpedo Boat Design” 
is the theme of an article by Lieutenant 
R. C. Smith, ( S. N. The Right Hon, 


Horace Plunkett, M. P., in The Irish 





Question in a New Light treats of the 
promising results in lreland by the devel 
opment of her economic and industrial re 
SOUrCES \mong the shortest articles are 
The Heart and the Will in Belier 
Komances and Mill by John Grier Hib 
ben; \ Civil Service Retirement Fund,’ 
by Kk. Brewer; and “The Solution of the 
Twentieth Century City Problem.” by 
Amasa Thornton Price, $5.00 a year: 50 
cents a copy New York City 
The January number of the New Eng 
land Magazine opens with an article on 
The Old Middlesex Canal,’ by Arthur T 
Hopkin Many interesting traces of the 
canal still exist, as the fine illustrations 
Which appear with the article testify The 
life and achievements of Nathaniel Greene 
are well seit forth by Mary A. Greene. one 
of his descendants. Portraits of the gen- 
eral and views of places associated with 
his name are shown The city of Law 
rence, Mass., is treated by Rev. George H 
Young, a prominent citizen of Lawrence 
Similar articles are to follow. we learn, on 
Lowell and Fall River William I. Cole of 
the South End house, Boston. writes of the 
penal institutions of Boston. John Albee 
on “Dudley Leavitt's New Hampshire Al 
mManac, is a paper to delight the anti 
quarian Two Ye With a Colored Reg; 
ment” is by Mrs. Frances Beecher Perkins 
Professor F. Spence Baldwin of Boston 
University contribute i thoughtful artiel 
on Ideals of College Bdueati n The 
\ge of Homespun i secular sermon deli, 
ered by Horace Bushnell at pry 
Conn., in 1851, is her eprinted as a work 
Which should not be forgotten \ ‘eng 
entitled Jerdan Branch vY Georges R 
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Tufts, and Dora Read Goodale’s ’ “An 
Autumn Retrospect,” with several excel 
lent poems, complete an attractive list of 
contents. The Editor’s Table deals with 
art in the public schools, especially the in- 
terior decoration of school buildings. 
Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 cents a 


number. Boston, Mass.: Warren F. Kel- 
logg, 0 Park square. 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly 


for January contains an instructive article 
on “Science and Morals,” by the eminent 
chemist, M. P. E. Berthelot. M. 
Berthelot contends that morals have 
grown out of science. Dr.- George M. 
Sternberg, surgeon-general of the United 
States army, has an article on “The 
Causes and Distribution of Infectious Dis- 
The subject is treated in an his- 


Irench 


eases.”’ 


torical way. The first installment of an 
interesting and _ instructive illustrated 
paper on “Feet and Hands,” by M. Ber- 
nard, appears. The wonderful processes 
of evolution are beautifully traced. The 
Leipsic University memorial address on 


the deaths of Ludwig and Thiersch is by 
Professor Wilhelm His. The immigration 
question has an article by Arthur H. Hyde, 
in which he discusses the part which the 
foreign element has played in our civiliza- 
tion. Under the title ‘Aborigines of the 
West Indies,’ Lady Edith Blake gives an 
account of the natives inhabiting these 
islands at the time of their discovery by 


Columbus. Price, $5.00 a year; single 
copy, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 

‘The City of Berlin’ is made interest- 


ing to the magazine browser by the initial 
Chautauquan for January, a 


Germany's capital, 


article in the 
descriptive sketch of 
written by Emily M. Burbank, and gener- 
illustrated with characteristic 
The frontispiece of this number is 
also a German subject, being a large, at- 


ou ly 


scenes 


tractive portrait of the poet Lessing, of 
whom a literary sketch is likewise given; 
while “The Geographical Position of Ger- 
many,’ by Cyrus C. Adams, approaches the 
fatherland from still a different point of 
view. 

There is a certain air of cheeriness 


and breeziness about the January number 
of the National Magazine that is truly re- 
freshing. The articles and illustrations 
are always timely and wholesome, and 
there is revealed in the magazine the ener- 
gelic efforts of earnest young men. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 

Kducational Review for January; terms, $3.00 a 
yeal New York 

rhe Treasury for January; terms, $2.50 a year 
New York : 

Phe American Kitchen for January; terms, $1.00 
a year Boston 

The Forum for January ; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York 

fhe Lookman for January; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co 

frnals of the Ameri ademy of Political and 
Social Science tor can Ae 5 terms, $1.00 a year 
Philadelphia January 

International Journal of Ethies for January 
terms, $2.50a year. Philadelphia 
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EXHIBIT. 


The largest, most most in- 
structive geographical exhibit ever made 
far as is known to 


Cam- 


school, so 
> the Harvard school, 
January 8 and 10, at which 


by any one 
ls, was that of 
bridge, Mass., . 
an admission of ten cents was charged, 
the proceeds to be used in the purchase 
of lantern slides for the school. 
give any 
educational value 


impossible to adequate 


idea of the scope and 
of the exhibit. It was a genuine illustra- 
tion of the correlation of science, art, com- 


It is 


merce, industry, history, and patriotism 
with geography with more than 1,000 
different articles. The whole thing was 
under the direction of the sub-master, 
Arthur Webber, and Miss A. M. Murphy. 
The principal, James 5. Barrell, contrib- 
uted 100 beautiful large photographs 


(8x10) of American scenery. Miss Louise 
C. Patterson, specialist in geography, had 
hundred geographical pictures 


several 
and _ illustrated 


taken from magazines ! L 
papers. There was a special collection of 
pictures illustrating the power of the 
winds, the work of rivers, Klondike 
region, geysers, and volcanoes. These 


two exhibits covered the two sides of the 
hall for a breadth of three feet. Miss 


Emma F. West had a table of rocks and 
minerals, local, mineralogical, and geo- 
logical. Miss Annie M. Street had a sec- 


tion devoted to coal, iron, and other min- 
eral products and manufactures, Miss 
Adeline M. Murphy exhibited woods, trees, 
and flowers. Miss Estelle J. French had 
a wonderful display of cereals and grocery 
articles. Miss Fern had a fine collection 
of wools and their products. Mr. Webber 


took charge of the elaborate exhibit of 
coal and coal oils. 
Miss Addie fartlett brought together 


quantities of vegetables and domestic and 
foreign fruits, fresh, dried, and in glass 
cans. Misses Ada H. and Margaret B. 
Wellington made the finest display of rub- 


ber “in the gum” and in variety of 
product that it has been our pleasure to 
see, and also cotton from the field, the 
spinning wheel, the spinning jenney, and 
loom. Miss MacLean had a display of 
flax and hemp from Ireland, which, in 


stages of growth and manufacture, was un- 
precedented. The animal and bird ex- 
hibit in picture and stuffed specimens by 


Miss Eliza S. Getchell and Miss Anna M. 
Brown was beautiful. There were speci- 
mens large and small, domestic and for- 
eign, from sea and land, from every con- 
tinent. Miss Elizabeth L. Buckley ex- 
hibited dairy products in a variety of 
forms. There was a fine display of arti- 
cles of clothing, household furnishings, 


and utensils representing life and customs 
of man; nations, many historic periods, 
and of many great cities of the world by 
Miss Hortense O. Young, and for curiosity 
nothing equalled the “‘Mis¢cellaneous” ex- 
hibit, in charge of Miss E. M. Nash 

curios from China, Japan, and all Orien 
tal countries, and rare relics from the 
colonial days of America, and from the 


times « ~ the Indians. 

Che $200 secured for lantern slides was 
the least important outcome of the .ex- 
hibit. The teachers learned more geogra 


phy than from a full special course of les- 
every chiid in the building has been 
foraging among friends and relatives fo1 
geographical features, and the whole com 


SONS 


munity has been talking geography for 
several weeks, and hundreds of men and 
women have seen the best exhibit. in 
variety and classification, that has been 


ivailable in these parts 


. 
The 


panion for 


announcement of the Youth's Com 


IS9S indicates that the fathers 


and of the 
forward to its coming week by 
agerly as the girls and boys. In 
deed, every number of this. delightful 
family paper contains matter addressed to 
the mature, reflective mind, as well as to 
the eager, hopeful spirit of youth. The 
former will enjoy Mr. Gladstone’s recolle« 


mothers families 
look 


as ¢€ 


Companion 


will 
week 


tions of Arthur Henry Hallam, Senato1 
Hoar’s reminiscences of life in New Eng 
land sixty years ago, the scientific articles 
of Professor Shaler, Percival Lowell, and 


Professor Trowbridge. 
political oratory by 
Justin McCarthy, 


and the chapters on 
Speaker Reed, Hon. 
and Colonel He nry Wat- 


terson. The latter will find inexhaustible 
pleasure in the scores of good stories, anec- 
dotes, and bright miscellany which will be 


printed in the fifty-two issues of the vear 
1X98 \ll new subscribers for the 1886 vi ] 
ume are receiving the Companion calen 
dar. Those who have seen it say tha it it is 


the handsomest calendar of the seas: ym, and 
the most charming bit of color-work yet 
produced by the publishers of this stand- 
ard periodical, 
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DRIVING OUT DEVILS. 


Two hundred years ago women were 
burned at the stake in Salem, Mass., to get 
rid of the devils that were supposed to be 
in them. We of the present age look back 
contemptuously on those superstitious 
times, and consider ourselves vastly super 
ior to such wicked folly; yet are there not 
many of us who act almost as foolishly in 











the way we try to get rid of our present-day 
devils of disease ? 

Men and women suffer daily, hourly 
wretchedness from. diseases that are as full 
of torturing misery as any devils could be 
Yet how few of us take sensible, rational 
means to get rid of these troubles. When 
once the system is tainted with a radical 
disease of the blood it cannot be gotten rid 
of by any merely superficial or make-shift 
remedy. This Ninteenth Century enlight 
enment of which we boast, should teach 
us that a thorough, radical, deep-reaching 
means must be resorted to. 


Blood diseases, although they manifest 


themselves in many different ways, can 
only be overcome in one way. ‘They may 
show themselves in the skin, in various 


pimples, blotches or eruptions, but that is 
not the pli ace to attack them; they may ap 
pear in the stomach or the joints or the na 
sal passages, in festering ulcerations, but 
there is not where they should be battled 
with. No matter in what part of the body 
a blood disease seems to be located, its real 
stronghold is in the blood itself and there 
it must be conquered 

Some of the most obstinate cases of 
blood disease ever recorded, have been com 
pletely driven out of the system by Doctot 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. It at 
tacks the minute germs of impurity clus 
tered in the blood, and thoroughly roots 
them out of every hidden corner in the hu 
man organism. By invigorating the stom 
ach and liver, thus increasing the flow of 
the gastric and other digestive juices it re 
plenishes the circulation with an abun 
dance of rich, nutritious, life-building vital 
fluid which restores healthful clearness to 
the skin, firmness to the flesh and vital or 
ganic power to the entire structure 


The case of Miss Bessie Sliger, a young girl liv 


ing in Garvin, Wise Co., Texas, is an interesting 
instance of the surprising results from this re 
markable Discovery In a letter to Doct 

Pierce, Mr. T. P. Sliger, her father, writes My 
little twelve vear old daughter was taken in 0x 
tober 1895 with sores on both feet and legs 
They developed first in small yellow pimples 
lhe doctor did not say whether the disease was 


eczema or erysipelas. She suffered a great deal 
ind got so weak she could not sit up all day 
She had headache all the time, and everything 
she ate soured on her stomach. Herstomach and 


bowels were distended or bloated. I bought a 
bottle of Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Discovery 
in February, and she commenced to take it. By 
the last of March she was very much better and 
we continued the treatment. When taken sick 
she weighed sixty-four pounds Her weight 
decreased in two months to fifty-four pounds 
Now she weighs seventy-eight, walks one mil 


ind a half to school over the plains, and as gaily 
is a deer She has seven studies. You see she 
gaine d twenty-four pounds in less than twelve 
months Her mother thinks she would have 
been dead if it had not been for your medicine 
She had given up all hope of ever getting well 
She had not bee n benefited by any other treat 
ment she had used.”’ uy 


—- 


At 1 ther woman who completely drove out t! 
of bad blood from her family by the use of 


Di Pierce's great ‘ Discovery is Mrs. Willian 
Kuapp, of Box 223, Victor, Ontario County, N.Y 
who writes My sickness has been of about 


twenty years’ standing I have doctored with 
ght different physicians and some said I had 


psia, some said liver disease. For tw 
ears before I commenced to take Dr. Pier 
remedies I doctored with one who said I ha 


liver disease and ulceration of womb. Notongu 
can tell what I suffered before taking Dr. Pierce 

Golden Medical Discovery, and ‘ Favorite Pre 
scription I have in fifteen years taken a great 
many kinds of patent medicine but I consider 
there is no medicine equal to Dr. R. V. Pierce's.” 


Vo Wie am Dro 


Every family should possess Dr Pierce’s 
great thousand-page illustrated book, th« 
People’s Common Sense Medical Adviset 


\ paper-bound copy will be sent free for 


one-cent stamps to pay the cost of mailing 
only Address World's Dispensary Medi 
cal Association, 663 Main Street, Buffalo 


N. Y For a handsome cloth bound copy 


send 31 stamps 
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Some New Books. 





Title. Author. Publisher. “= Pris, NARROWED 


ued, expls a his position, * 


re 
Ind 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., $2.00 


» Students’ Standard Dictionary 
Indiana School Book Co . 


fth Reader 
World and Its People : Book V tit. 
ind the Islands of the Sea.... 

omplete W orks of Alfred Te nnyson. 


Allen, Swett, X& ¢ Royce 


Australia 
& Co., Boston 
. Chicago. 


Silver, Burdett, 
fhe Dominien Co 


; Kellogg 
“THustrated 


wall ES 


sons of the Child-World..... e ine Riley, & Gaynor. John Church Co , Cincinnati. 

ie “Book of Judges. With Notes 8 : Moore. , Dodd, Mead, & Co., N. Y¥. 

erbos Espafioles .. De LaCortina. R. D. Cortina, N.Y. 
elementary Scientific French Reader. Davis. ID. C, Heath & Co., Boston. AO 
, Son of Israel.. “Penn.” J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila 1.25 
the Old Rome and the New, ‘and Other Stories Stillman. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston, 2.00 
Ne »tte-Book in Northern Spain. ‘ Huntington. G. P. Putnam's Sons, N.Y. 3.50 

Battershall. A. S. Barnes & Co.,NvY. 1.50 


rpretations of Life and Religion.. 


Lay Mons. de Chauvelin’s we ill. 


rhe Horoscope— 
Statue in the Air. 
rhe Interest of Americ ain Se a p owe r 
, Genealogy of Morals....... 
rhe Social Mind and Kduce ation. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Bosion, — 
rhe Maemillan Co., N. Y. — 
Mahan. * Little, Brown, & Co., Boston, 
Nietzsche. The Macmillan Co., N.Y 

Vincent. $s ‘ “ “ 1.25 


Dumas 
Le Conte 


2 vols. 


Tr. by Hauseman 


rrail and Camp-fire. . Ed. by Grinnell & Roosevelt. Forest & Stream Pub. Co., N. \ 250 
Marth and Sky—A F irst Reader ; ; Stickney. Ginn & Co., Boston. — 
Thayer. F. 'T. Neely. — 


Petronilla 





| 


NOTES 


PUBLISHERS’ 





and several others. Send for complete list 


with contents. 





\Ve invite the readers of the Journal to 
Wf rtisement of the Acme Sta- . 
new advertisen on | CALENDAR. 

onery and Paper Company on the first é 

ive of this issue. We had the pleasure | The time has come to select fhe daily 

visiting recently this great manufac- | companion for 1898. There are numerous 
iring establishment in Brooklyn, N. Y., |stvles and sizes from which to choose. 

s . | rp . . . . . 

ind found it a model of completeness for The husiness-like calendar which is is- 


manufacture of tablets for all possible | sued each year by the well-known adver- 


tne 

purposes, and suitable for pen or pencil. tising agency, N. W. Aver & Son, Philadel- 
The composition and exercise books, prac- | phia, Pa., is handsome enough for the 
tice papers, spelling blanks, etc., etce., | office or library. The large, clear figures 
are among the best in this country. The | are distinctly visible across the room, 
— makes over 1,000 styles, and all | whic h, together with its other attractive 
surpassed in quality and design. Send i atures, make it a favorite. As usual, 
or price lists. Address Acme Stationery | the firm’s familiar motto, “Keeping Ever- 
Paper Company, North Ninth street | lasting!y at It Brings Success,”’ is con- 
Wythe avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. |stantly in sight, encouraging daily en- 
F |} deayor. Each of the flaps contains terse, 
rhe Standard Ldtnentiies Series, issued | thoughtful, and helpful suggestions for 
e University Publishing Company, 43 | business men. Its price (25 cents) in- 

Tenth street, New York, now in- | cludes delivery to any address. 


numbers. The latest 
Grandfather” 


es twenty-eight 
is Seott’s ‘“‘Tales of a 


SOOO 888 200000007 


ttish history). Cooper’s ‘‘Last of the 
icans” will be ready in February. At the End of Your Journey you will find @ 
28 ae i it a great convenience to go right over to 
Other volumes which will soon be ready * 


l'he GRAND UNION HOTEL é 


by William Gilmore 
Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts. 


The Yemassee,”’ 


ms, ‘‘Westward Hor’ by Charles i ve W YORE P 
sley “Black Beauty,” ‘Arabian Upposite Grand Central Depot, #E _ 
opp fey ete ¢ (Ditententa De ney Central for shoppin 
‘ights”’ (selections), ‘“‘Pilgrim’s Progress Baggage to and from 


and theatres. 4 
2d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, 81.00 per Day and Upwards. 

~~ 222222 220244042004 


(George 
(Bulwer), 


ondensed), “Silas Marner” 
ot), “Last Days of Pompeii” 


£ 
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FOR 1898 


will continue to give its readers the best thoughts and 
richest experiences of educational leaders in this and other 
countries. We can only mention a few of the most prom- 
<= Inent features for the coming year : — 


MAE 
XK 
x 
xX 
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' 
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Qs iw? : 
le! lly: ile 
; 

3 

Sorvey 


<4 NATURE STUDY BY GRADES. By Artur C. Boypen. 
= GEOGRAPHY BY GRADES. By Mary R. Davis 
2% EDUCATIONAL IDKALS. By Saran Louise Arnovp and others 


H AY 3 


4 FOREIGN PSYCHOLOGICAL PEDAGOGICAL METHODS, x 
Ki By P.of. E B TitcHener x! 
i EVANGELINE IN HISTORY By A FE. Wiwsnip. 4 
q ’ EUROPEAN GEOGRAPHY IN 1897. = 
ar STUDIES IN ENGLISH CLASSICS. >) 


f 
2 


>< COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL GEOGRAPHY, 
Sé) EXERCISES FOR SPECIAL DAYS, de. 


} 


i} 
ui 
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Fa i 
first issue of December is exhausted It contains a 


5) THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 3 
SPECIAL Dex . 1897, for $1.00. } 
() RR K R ‘ beautiful Madonna by Bodenhausen, printed on high 
finished paper, given with each copy as a supplement ; 


June 1, 18098, 
Send us your orders at once, before our edition of the 
ARAAADAADARANANAOeyeneses es Ee y 





Journal who will send us one trial subscription 
for S1.00) will receive by return mail a copy 
by Mr. Winship, in board bindings 


_ Any present subscriber to the - 
from Dee, 1, 1897, to June 1, 1898, 
of OUR INDUSTRIES: FABRICS,” 


TV Ai , 
nh Heevews 


Faux 2 


COMPANY, 


BOSTON 
3 Somerset Street, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


CHICAGO: 
ors 45, Auditorium Bldg. 
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management for te n years, its store oft 
the see ond place 
a ‘Bureau’ 


Ours gets a good share of what he trusts 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


down to tour was the « uick reply of the superintendent of one of our largest cities, when 
asked about what Teachers’ Agencies he h: ae -onfidence in. “In the first place,” he contin. 
‘there is no use in bothering with recently established agencies. They haven’t can 
and they don’t know enough about them. Unless an Agency has been working under the same 
accumulated experience is not enough to make it very felpful tome, In 

‘Imust know the man at the head of it. I don’t deal with an abstraction or with 
dO W N petent teacher and get the present commission, 
regardless of its future effect on the Agency, that I 





lidates enough 


*he continued, 
without responsible names behind it 
rhe temptation is so great to crowd in an incom 


— not trust Inyse If toa man whose personal reputation is not at stake and of value enough to be worth preserv- 
ng 
wise of some value that are nuisances to me because the y are never satisfied to recommend one or two. 
nervous for fear they shall lose the place, or that one of their candidates will get it whom 7, have not notified, 


There are one or two Agencies other 


Agency. 
They get 


Finally,” he said, “I will deal only with a recommendation 


and begin to flood me with applications. So now I never go outside of four Teachers’ Agencies 
. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..............+. Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1° Aucitoriom Building, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
largest Western Agency, 


for Western Positions | 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, C hicago. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Introduces to Colleges, 


Schools, and Families 
and FORE! CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; rec ommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FULTON, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
2 King St.. West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 











you should write to the 








1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
= Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
25 Stimson Bloc k, Los Angeles. 


Boston. 
Chicago. 
Denver. 


4 Ashburton PI, 
378 Wabash Ave., 
730 © Jooper Bidg., 








THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES : 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppries Schools of all grades with = t Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. ; 2s t Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

FRENCH, Manager 24 State St., Albany N.Y. 


y y) Established in 1884 b 

ATIONAL EDU C Al IONAL BU REAU. its present hort ante 
A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent positions all over the United 
States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Efficient 
service. Circulars free. Address 
RK. L. MYERS & CO., 


- A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 





HARLAN 4 





Proprietor, Harrisburg. PE NNSY LVAN 1A. 


geeeeeeeteee ~ o> ee ee oe 2220000000 ae 22? 

{ W inshi 1 p We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Western Office, 

TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


in every part of the country. 
» leachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
$ Agency. WM. F. JARVIS, 
enente eset cette ceteetcesseesetcceees 
C\ CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency FoR $2,000 POs! TIONS 
FILLED BY TEACHERS 


Manager. 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Personally Recommended. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 

Teachers Wanted Constantly, “07% for Stamp. 
KELLOGG’S BUREAU, 


TEACH ERS’ AG ENCY 
No. 61 E. Ninth St., N. Y. City. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


American and Foreign Deachere, Professors, ee 5 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges | 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
OF BOSTON, (258 Washington St., 

Must have more good tea teachers. One half of our 
calls, last month, found us without 
suitable candidate 8. 


and renting of school property. 
WANTED, 


4 
¢ 




















Established 1830. 
K. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
= FIFTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK CITY, 





The Home Teachers’ Agency, 


ro correspond with teachers and oth rs. Have 
A 364 Washington St., Boston, | fille ¥, vac ERTS in 17 States. Operate in every State. 

‘ , SATISFACTORY SERVICE, OR ton SON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Guarantees ! FOR ENROLLMENT, | H.N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


? NO COS! 


HE N Ww RITING toour advertisers, ple ase 
mention the ‘‘ Journal of Kducation.’ 


AMERICAN TE ne HERS’ BUREAU | 
Zist Year. ST. LOUtIs, Mo, 


Teachers Wan'e 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR, |LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 





3y A. E. Winsuir, Editor Journal of Edu-| yoh_ Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 
The author has given all the facts of the life of By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of Price, $1.00. 
»>schools as \ 8 « . 4 2» cone 
oe , ily, es ation Aly aa po A Bode of his | rhis is the most complete account of Comenius 
emir ie oad youth: of bis law practice and leg gisla- | and his works that exists, and will be recognized as 
ti eo Be cord e: of his great 8 se hes and ereat re-|@02 important work in the history of educational 
ae . | en ¥ theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 


famous controversy with the Boston 
of his congressional record, and notably of 
with all the influ 
political friends 
his struggles a 


ports; of the 
masters 
his heroic contest for re-election, 
ences of Daniel Webster and his 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of 


Antioch College 


PAYNE’S LECTURES 


On the Science and Art of Education, 


be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and cle: indy stated 250 years ago by that 
‘Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him. 


EDUCATION: 


Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Joseru Payne, By Heres rt Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 

the first Professor of the Science and Art Price, 75 cents. 

of Education in the College of Preceptors, , on , Tr 

London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. TH E S( HOLEMASTER. ' 

Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 

Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


of John D. Philbrick. By D’Arcy W. Tuomrson. Cloth. 328 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 
NEW ENGLAND PU BL ISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON : 


CHICAGO : 


Room 45, Auditorium Bldg, 3 Somerset Street, 
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THE CYR RE \DERS ‘Latin Prose Composition. |Books of Permanent Value 
4 44 ee, The Literary History of the 


The publishers desire to call the attention of teach 
ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and well 
known text-book. The revision has not been made 
to change either the plan orin the main the material 


Yr It consists 
7 R / i ic 2 long by : . 4 
A OW CML 4 ° l. In the marking of all vowels which are long by gilt top. Sold separately ; each, $; 


nature. ; . 
* In making the grammar references correspond t& 
the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in glv 








ing references to the newer grainmars. ;| ‘‘Itseems tome to be both admirable in itst 


In furnishing additional material for oral work, an 


.' a | 2 | ] | . d I ( an ness and a perfect model of the candid treatme 
ea e 2 4 ¢ , ,y be th Caesar 4 - Hent of 
h Ch 1 Id ren ’S 4 i | | rt r | 7 rye for paragraph vriting based on both sa - highly controversial subject. It is full ot meee 
a ivi g a complete index to all the material of the | tion to both our countries, and will, I am s 


In givir L 
srammar references,and other contents ofthe book 


notes 


rrespor dence solicited. 


: . ee ee SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO. 
By ELLEN M. CYR. | 24 378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


£¢ 5) By Charles Barnard, 
Cloth. 388 Pages. Fully Illustrated. For Introduction, 60 cents. BIBI noted author of 
’ 


“The County Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, praneunced Pn best 
-~ar°c ° T i > > aw 8 entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the) soe reent ('se8 w to 15) children, all grades. Our 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements, 
° ' . } } —— - : culars. and terms, v e W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
Same jines as the second and Third Readers. The plan adopted injec Macon foe ba egg alg BAR. he permanent address 
, P , o 4 ‘ ; | ¢pjickering Hall, New York City. 
the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of our | 
great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, | SENT FREE, 
- si i ] J sly ill itl ;| Unitarian books and papers Address Miss A, 
» ihe » ruinag <¢ > tr 447 > , Vv 1tS/ nitarian KS a I I 
Scott, Tennyson, and Irving are introduced, amply illustrated with portrait IE Homann, 109 Hasverd St, Brooklize, Mass. 
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